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THE LANCET, May 23, 1863. 


Course of Cineloe Pectures 
STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


VERTEBRATE SKELETON. 
Recently delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
By PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.RS. 


LECTURE VIlL.—(Concluded. ) 


I wit now leave the sharks and rays, and pass on to speak 
of the sturgeon and spatularia, which also possess, as I have 
already said, a cartilaginous cranium ; but instead of that car- 
tilaginous cranium being encrusted with minute polygonal 
plates of osseous matter joined one to the other, they have 
definite ossifications upon their surface —ossifications which 
resemble very much in their arrangement the bones which I 
have described to you in ordinary osseous fishes. If you take a 
sturgeon’s head and soak it in a little boiling water, you will soon 
be able to separate not only all the upper bones, but also the basal 
bones—the great bone which runs along the basal portion of the 
skull and the vomer—just as the bones of the pike were stripped 
off ; and so mach farther does the process go than ia the pike, 
that you have left no bony matter at all in direet connexion 
with the skull, but the total result would be a cartilaginous 
mass, which lies in the interior of the skull. Fig. 49 is the 


Fie. 49. 


sturgeon: side view. 


in a lateral view; and you perceive it is composed upon essen- 
tially the same type as that of the pike. Above and behind « 
(Fig. 49) is the otic enlargement in the sturgeon’s cranium, the 
cavities in which the semicircular canals are placed: there are 
the same in the pike's skull. There are the post-orbital pro- 
cesses in the pike, and there are the post-orbital processes in 
the sturgeon (below c); there are the pre-orbital or ant-orbital 
processes in the pike, and there are the same parts in the stur- 
geon (d)> there is the nasal cavity in the pike, and there is the 
nasal cavity in the sturgeon (in front of d); there is the long 
rostrum in the pike, and there is the long rostrum in the stur- 
geon (d*). So that you see there is a complete correspondence 
between the two. 

If you make » section of this primordial or cartilaginous 
cranigm, you find that the cranial cavity in it is comparatively 
small, but all the relations of the parts are such as I have: 
pointed oat to you so often in other cases. There is the cavity 
in which. the-brain is lodged ; there:ie the space in which the 
labyrinth and semicircular canal are placed ; there is the sella 
turcica ; the exit of the optic nerves; the olfactory nerves ; 


all the relations of the nerves remain exactly 
other cases. Bat there is a remarkable feature 
i i oun 
notochord, w runs through 
and remaias 


fo 


you can 


which we know 
also 


singu 

stargeon’s skull. e have all seen in the that 
line of the neck is continued along the body by » 


4 


bon 
(Fig. 50, a), you perceive that it is as like that which is the 


Fig. 50. 


behind the apd 80h in front, thes 


has re- | skull 
ibliged In 
90] has | 
rersity. persistent skull, so that when the skull 
is a little hot water 
edition — pny ior extremity of the notoc which lay in the 
be the skull- and which fest behind the 
sella turciea. That persistence of the is a remark- 
incom- able feature of the sturgeon’s skull, But a still more singular 
uliarity is the fact that the great mass of cartilage represents 
At least seven of the anterior vertebra are fused to- 
the ad- into one, forming a continuous tubular mass, under 
ise he basilar bone of the skull extends, We shall find 
won, fusion of the vertebra of the trunk of the skull goes 
i. t than in sturgeon, Then at the 
tion of rgeon’s skull there are two singular pro- 
varee I ath, a sort of transverse processes of the 
yth her ou must remember that the skull proper 
wind the hinder part belongs to the vertebral 
» army, MME «and that the processes which correspond with the 
ind out obliquely upwards and abut Ts ; 
ity 
4 of the vertebral 
by the hy the vertebral 
irgeons with the skull, and 
ce where the transverse processes of this part of the vertebral 
ight of column ascend in the same oblique fashion and abut against 
the supra-scapular bone. The ossifications upon the surface of 
Fm | the sturgeon’s cranium are exceedingly interesting on account 
on and HE approximation which they present, not only to those . 
of staff which in the pike and in man are car- 
ion of es. Every one of these bones, you must understand, 
entirely developed from membrane. 
noring 
series of bony shields. Now, there is every reason to believe 
<9} 4 SS Lae, that these bony shields are ossifications of the uppermost layer 
" 5 
\ 
‘St 
| mass. 4,¥ 
frontal ditto. @*, Ethmo-vomerine rostrum. ¢, 7, Upper 
re; Dr. tigerous cartilage. 
; primordial cartilaginous cranium of the sturgeon represented 
eddrop, 
Upper skull plates of stur- 
nymper, geon. 4, ist nuchal 
andell ; i plate. Middle 4, Supra- 
occipital ditto, Lateral 
3, 4, 4, 4, Prefrontal, 
/ frontal, parietal, and 
Society ; 
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the deeper layer of membrane to be 
pike’s frontal bone is developed, then, if the upper skull plates 
of the sturgeon = a developed in the same layer as its 
dermal plates, they not to the upper skull 
bones of the pike, because they would be formed in the most 
superficial layer of true skin, not in the deep layer which is in 
immediate contact with cartilage, I put this before you as a 
point upon which I can give you no precise information, but as 
a point to be worked out with great care before we can speak 
with perfect confidence as to the homologies of these bones, 
In my experience in working out these matters, it has ap 
to me that there is nothing in which nature seems to deli 
more than in leading one astray with ignes fatui of this 
kind—leading one to confound one part with another, or to 
identify things which are not in reality precisely corresponding. 
It would be a curious thing if these ossifications in the stur- 
geon’s skull, these membrane ossitications, should not exactly 
correspond with the ossifications in the membrane of the pike’s 
skull, because although they do in a certain way ee to 
the bones of the pike’s skull, yet it is in a rough kind of way— 
they do not pa te mr satisfactorily. Their form is irregular, 
and if you pat them in their places you will find, although 
there is a general correspondence between the arrangement of 
bones in the sturgeon and those in osseous fishes, yet it is an 
irregular and unsatisfactory sort of co ce. There isa 
t plate which forms the most anterior of the t shields 
of the back (Fig. 50, a); then there is a curiously-shaped bone, 
sending a tongue-like p forwards (Fig. 50, middle 5), 
which in all its relations to the parts underneath corresponds 
with the oo Then come two great — one 
upon each side, which are the supra-scapular (last 
lateral 5), the uppermost of the bones of the shoulder 
arch completely fixed to the sides of the supra-occipitals. Then 
there are two bones which in position with the 
iotic bones; but they are membrane bones, or it may be that 
are ossifications in cartilage, and this is a great di 
Then come two great bones (third lateral 5), the parietals, and 
two others, the frontals (second lateral 5). Then there are two 
bones (first lateral 5), which we call pre-frontals, in 
; but the pre 


basilar bone that we found in the 
bone which, although partly imbedded in the cartilage, corre- 
ds very well with the vomer in the pike. 
The difficulties that exist in interpreting satisfactorily the 
upper part of the skull are much less than Rees which a 
at first sight (though we shall be able to remove them, I think, 
easily e h) in the interpretation of the inferior arches, which 
in the stu than they are in the shark. 
The sturgeon is a ground-feeder, and it has a mouth like a 


closely with the dentigerous 
the lower plese 


ons of three pieces, 
g (Fig. is one of the pieces, 
the (/), and the third (¢). The the 
articulates quite movably upon the sides of the skull, and upon 
that portion of the sides of the skull which corresponds with 
the periotic capsules. Then at the junction of one of these 
pieces with the other there is a small styloid bone which gives 
attachment to the hyoideam arch. And, besides the 


irly well ossified. ‘Epon each i 
ossi 


great upper cartilage. 

not | be in doubt, if we compare them with those of the 
shark, nature of which has already been determined. It is 
quite easy to see that the u ilagi 

with the upper dentigerous 

it does in the same way with the 


t | lower part corresponds with the lower jaw of the 


again, it is obvious that the three ossicles (¢, /, g) 

perfectly well with the suspensory of the shark, divided into 
three i And you will notice that the lo i 
responds in character with the symplectic of 

the articulation of the hyoidean element taking 


lower part of the pedicle is connected with the lower jaw 
mere ligament. So that, having once understood the shark’s jaw, 
and explained it by the analogy of the fotal apparatus of the 


bones are, as it were, pasted and stuck, 

upper dentigerous bone of the shark and the tine arch in 
osseous fishes—a conclusion as much confirmed by the study of 
development as by purely anatomical considerations. Indeed, 
it becomes still more plain if, instead of studying the complex 
sturgeon, you examine the spatalaria, where the skull is really 


Maxillary apparatus of spatularia, d, ¢, f, g, Palatine, pterygoid, 
quadrate, and of upper 
piece. 4, Mandible. é, H L its the two 

ofthe mandibular — 
a fotal cranium, as it were, rendered persistent. In Fig. 51,d tog 


and is quite like the frontals (Fig. 50), So that there arises 
the question, are these bones in the upper surface of the stur- 
geon’s skull perichondrial bones, ossifications in the peri- 
chondrial membrane, or in what corresponds to periosteum, as 
appearing in the pike, or are 
layer of the dermis? Because you will perceive that are 
two very different things indeed. I have no reason to doubt 
that in the pike the bones which are known as parietal and 
frontal bones are formed in the perichondrium, or in that which ce, there are Dony elements Which enter Into 
corresponds to it; that is, in that layer of fibrous and connec- | complex maxillary ap ower 
tive tissne placed, not at the outermost surface of the true skin, | jaws, for example, are fa ide of 
: but in immediate contact with the cartilage. So that supposing | the upper jaw there are ions, 
There is a great bony plate inside (Fig. 49,7), a — bony 
plate which anh to outer 
side of the articulation of the lower jaw (n), a little bony piece 
(below n) which lies outside the articulation of the lower jaw, 
| and a small bone (m) which is placed upon the outside of the 
ark. Then, 
junction of this supposed symplectic with the upper part, just in 
| the same way as with an osseous fish. On the other hand, the 
| in the same way. In Fig. 49, ¢, /, g correspond to the hyo-mandi- 
bular and symplectic, i to n to the palatine apparatus, and h to 
the lower jaw. Then what is the meaning of the bones seen 
upon this apparatus? That below m answers so closely to the 
inner ossification which we found in the lepido-siren, that there 
can be little doubt about its corresponding with the pterygoid. 
Again, / (Fig. 49), which lies upon the outer side of the carti- 
lage, answers to the palatine; m (Fig. 49) would seem to cor- 
| respond with the upper jaw. The outer little bone (n) is a very 
| doubtful one. Leaving that aside, the interpretation of all the 
| rest of the vos becomes sufficiently easy, there being no doubt 
in my mind that the great cartilaginous mass upon which these 
frontals and post-frontals in osseous fishes are developed within 
the substance of the cartilage; here they appear to be dermal Fic. 51, 
bones. So that it is possible, these not being developed in pre- 2 = 
pposing it to be so, that it may give | 
approximation to the arrangement of the pike’s skull which we A eee ne we 
find in the sturgeon. But at the front part of the snout the ene ee ef 
resemblance becomes altogether destroyed. There is a mere et 
polygonal pavement of bone, which extends upon the surface ‘gq 
of the cartilaginous cranium, There is no as this, q 
however, about the great bone which extends upon the under ok mad, elo _ 
surface of the skull, which corresponds exactly to the great eOny a ye 
vm 
pro OSscis, WHICh Can move qui © ; Is mou 13 
connected with an elastic ligament, which can be pushed out 
or retracted in the ground in which the sturgeon grovels. oy 
might compare it closely with upper dentigerous arch of 
the shark, There is the lower piece (Fig. 49, 4), which cer- 
tainly represents the lower jaw. The upper part articulates 
directly upon the lower, so that in that respect it corresponds 
bone of the shark. Then 
by ligament with a long pedicle, 


FEES 


AGE 
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is a long cartilage stretching from the pre-frontal region to the 
articulation of the lower jaw, and it articulates directly with 
the cartilage of the lower jaw (h). There is a long pedicle (i) 
coming down, giving attachment to the operculum (¢), which 
is exactly what we saw. in the foetus of the osseous fish. There 
is a second piece (k), and a third piece (the lower part of k), the 
two appearing to represent the symplectic, and 
(below &£) the attachment to the hyoidean apparatus; and then 
they are connected by ligament just as they are in the 
feetal osseous fish. there are certain ossifications: one 


to dwell largely upon these matters, as they are somewhat 
difficult to understand) I must occupy by running rapidly over 
the great modifications of form undergone by the cranium in 
osseous fishes. Leaving the cartilaginous cranium, as before 
we left the membranous cranium, I must say a few words about 
the osseous cranium of the fish, and afterwards pass on to rep- 


tiles and other vertebrata. 

There are two principal forms of cranium found in osseous 
fishes: in the one, the of the cranium is like that of the 
pike; in the other, it is like that of the In the pike the 
cranial cavity is large, and where the pre-sphenoid is developed 
it takes the form of a plate or septum between the orbits ; the 
consequence is that the chamber in which the olfactory capsules 


cod, while we do not meet with it in the pike. The presence of 


id is @ point in which 
osseous differ very much indeed. In the pike these parts 
are very feebly dev: There are some, such as the carp 
and many others, in which there is a distinct ossification repre- 
sentin pre-sphenoid and orbito-sphenoids. But that fea- 
ture which gives the greatest appearance of singularity to the 
physiognomy of the osseous fish, if I may so say—that point in 
which they vary-—is the character of the ion of the 
parts of the front of the head, and of the jaws. Figs. 52 and 53 

now of—two exceed- 


So that in this case the inclination of the suspensory of the 
lower jaw to the general axis of the skull, the angle which it 


Skull of fistularia, Occipital Prefrontal. ¢, Ethmoidal. 


lie is exceedingly narrow and small, She, shape 
only of the cranium of the pike, but of a vast number of other 
fishes—in fact, of the majority of osseous fishes. The shape of 
cranium of the carp, on the other hand, is exceedi 

it. The cranial cavity continues pretty nearly of the 
same dimensions throughout its whole length ; it is not deeper 
in the posterior portion than in the anterior. There is no solid 
inter-orbital partition. 


, Sometimes you see it of a pro- 

é the pike; at other times it is reduced to a 

mere nothing, as in the carp, perch, and other fishes. In the 
cod it is very small; in fact, in most fishes it is small. In the 


pike and in the cyclopterus, the cartilagi cranium remains 
very large dimensions throughout life. The development 
under cavity, in which the orbital muscles.are lodged, 

ch; the so-called i i 


makes, is an exceedingly acute one. The other great extreme 
in structure in the arrangement of the jaws of osseous fishes is 
seen in eels, congers, and polypterus, where, instead of these 
bones forming an excessively acute e, as in the fistularia, 
they form a somewhat obtuse angle ; this being a sort of incli- 
nation towards the batrachian type of structure. 


Mrurrary Lezouest, a well-known and 
bi -esteemed professor and army surgeon in Tne. wee 


M. Legouest 
conveyance of amputated 
i and attributes the 


ull. | | 
bre is : 
pon 
with 
gives 
this 
ower 
de of upon the outer sides of d, which seems to represent the atine . 
as developed in the osseous fish, and one inside, which appears | ingly long-headed fishes: one (Fig. 52), the sword-fish (xiphias) ; 
to represent the pterygoid. So that, as it appears to me, all | the other (Fig. 53), the fistularia) They both have cay 
these strange and aberrant forms of the mandibular and masti- | long heads, yet these two heads are formed upon totally dif- ; 
cating apparatus in the fish, which have given rise to so much | ferent principles. In the xiphias (Fig. 52) the elongation is 
discussion, receive the simplest explanation by the study of | produced by the enormous prolongation of the pre-maxilla (d), 
development—a sort of explanation which does not admit of | the nasal bone (c), and to some extent the maxilla (below c) ; 
~—a or of being rebutted by converse arguments. so that the front part of the skull is not much prolonged: the 
yhat remains to me of my present lecture (it is important | lower jaw (¢) attains also a very considerable — In the 
the enormous elongation of the head is 
y the em ome of the jaws proper—that is to say, 
| of the pre-maxilla and nasal bones. In om fistularia (Fig. 53) 
| it is exactly the reverse : the head is excessively long—longer 
| in proportion than the xiphias ; the maxilla (d) and mandible (¢) 
are a mere nothing placed at the extremity of the snout; the 
| whole elongation — the result, in part, of the prolongation 
| of the (b to d), and, in 
most ex i ion which takes in yo- 
and symplectic and quadrate (Fig. 53, /), 
7” | and the enormous inter-operculum which lies between them. 
Fie, 52, 
—\" 
= _ 
Skull of sword-fish Supra-cccip tal. 4, Pre-frontal. ¢, Nasal; 
below it the 4 
Fis, 53. 
and crania without them seem to me to e broadest dis- 
tinctions that can be drawn between the two different kinds 
of crania in osseous fishes. Then the crania of osseous fishes 
differ immensely ia the extent to which the primordial carti- Paris, is on the eve of publishing a work of nine hundred 
poses with the following title: “‘A Treatise on Military 
rgery.” In the Gazette Hebdomadaire of the 3rd instant, 
a detached chapter. on the Statistics of Amputation, is given ; 
from the work. This chapter will be read with great interest, i? 
since the question is still unsettled whether immediate ampu- ie 
tations are or 
calls i attention to the . 
. ients to distant or crowded h 
sence or absence of the distinct opisthotic bone, are — igh mortality in the French army, during the Crimean cam- 
- in which the crania vary very much : it is very distinct in the to the unhealthy state of the Constantinople hospitale. 
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Course of Bectures 


THE BRAIN & NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 10 THE 
CHANGES IN OPINION AND PRACTICE WHICH 
RESULT FROM RECENT RESEARCHES IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY, 


Delivered at the Royal College of Physicians, 
By CHARLES BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D., 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, PHYSICIAN TO 
WESTMINSTER ETC. 


LECTURE V.—Paarr IL. 


(3) ON THE PATHOLOGY OF CONVULSION AS DEDUCED FROM THE 
CONDITION OF THE INNERVATION IN THIS DISORDER. 

86. The signs of a weak or jaded brain are scarcely ever 
absent in persons who are liable to epileptic and other chronic 
JSorms of convulsive disorder. 

It is an indisputable fact that idiots are very often epileptic, 
and it is surely no mere accident that the head of the epileptic 
is so often wanting in proper dimensions and proportions as to 
suggest to the least imaginative observer its near kinship to 
the head of the idiot. It is also an indisputable fact that a not 


eonclusion—that convulsion is altogether 3 with 
the period or periods of vascular reaction. Nor is there 
evidence of a contrary character in the disclosures of the 


89. Convulsion must not be looked upon as a symptom of a 
congested condition of the cerebral veins, 

As it seems to me, the clinical history of disease 
to the theories which 
dition of the cerebral veins, 


very plainly that the effect of tying 
jugulars of rabbits is not to convulse 
stupefy them for the first twenty-four or thi 
some instances, to cause them to h their tee 
this evid 


uncommon ending of epilepsy is in dementia, and that there} 4. 


are very few, if any, cases of epilepsy in which the shadows of 
this dementia are not forecast upon one or other of the mental 
faculties, especially upon the memory. Nor is it an objection 
to this view that men like Julius Ceasar, or Mahomet, or 
Napoleon L., should have had epileptic seizures ; for who shall 
say that the overwrought brains of these men may not have 
been broken down in some important particulars before these 


life 
the 


of an epil 


ill is altogether in abeyance, and the 

one which approaches very closely to that 

that con- 

vulsion is in any way connected with exalted functional activity 
of be of the brain pry ty oy to the mental faculties. 
‘onvulsion must not ed upon as a symptom o 

active inflammation of the brain or its membranes. J 

In acute inflammation of the brain or its membranes convul- 


n , for this delirium is of 
elirium tremens, and not of the 


or general 
in the parts of the nervous system 
and reason. Nor is it difficult to see how it should be thus 
attended and thus followed. 
The circumstances which give rise to the state of “‘ irritation” 
imsome part of the nervous system, and which favour the de- 
t of this state, are circumstances which appear to 
uce the reversal of the natural electrical relations of the 
exterior and interior of the nerve-fibres at the seat of “‘ irrita- 
tion.” {t has been seen in a former lecture (4 3) that the 
natural electrical relations of the exterior and interior of the 
nerve-fibres are reversed when these fibres are acted upon by 
certain mechanical injuries, or whea their oe ae 
point of extinction. It has been seen, that is to say, that the 
natural electrical relations of the exterior and interior of the 
nerve may be reversed under circumstances which may give 
rise to the state of “irritation” in a nerve or nerve-centre, and 
which favour the development of this state: for nothing is 
more certain than that mechanical injuries to a nerve or nerve- 
centre may give rise to a state of “irritation” in these parts, 
favourable to the development of this morbid state. And tht 
there is no difficulty in supposing that the natural electrical 
of the andl of the nerve may 
reversed at the seat of “irritation.” - 
Now, in the case where the natural electrical relations of the 
exterior and interior of the nerve-fibres are preserved, all parts 
of the exterior of the fibres are electrified positively, and all 


terior are electrified positively, and because all parts of the 
interior are electrified tively ; for it is a law of electricity 
that parts electrified with similar electricity repel each other. 
Nor is this condition of static tension in the exterior and in the 
interior of the nerve-fibres neutralized by a contrary action 
between the exterior and interior ; for there is something in the 
constitution of the fibres, be that what it may, which keeps 
the exterior and interior in opposite electric conditions, 


ON CERTAIN DISORDERS OF _ | 
and yet convulsion is only an accidental accompaniment of the 
paroxysm. In congestion of the lungs, also, these veins are 

engorgement are y stupor, coma, 
venous con, in is i or 
lysis, not coma and convulsion ; apoplexy, not epilepsy. More- 
over, the recent experiments of MM. Kussmaul and Tenner show 
and external 
, but to 
ours, in 
th for a short 
physiological 
or clinical, to nullify the conclusion already drawn- -that venous 
blood has no special action in producing convulsion (% 38). 
known ler the name of “irritation,” and which in the ma- 
vulsion, is in no sense of 
under the name of “irritation” may be attended by various 
finite symptoms, and followed by various definite results. 
ny happen to parts of the nervous 
system which minister to ordinary muscular movements, to 
common or special sensation, or to vascular movements, it may 
be attended by tremor, convulsion, or spasm, by morbid sen- 
sations of various kinds, or by a contracted condition of the 
vessels, ss as it may happen to have affected one or 
the the nervous system which have been named, 
it may be wed by paralysis of the ordinary muscular move- 
ments, by anesthesia or some analogous condition of special 
seizures made their appearance? And, certainly, there is no | Sensation, or by congestion and inflammation. Moreover, it 
lack of evidence to show that the subjects of hysterical or | ™Y be attended by partial or general delirium, and followed 
choreic convulsion are in all respects the very reverse of 
strong-minded.” 
£ 87. All signs of are abolished, or on the point of 
being abolished, during of convulsion. 
In general convulsion ptic or epileptiform cha- 
racter the mind is a perfect blank, and so also, with very few 
exceptions, in the partial forms of the same convulsions, In 
the convulsion of hysteria, and in the more severe forms of | 
sion may occur during the cold stage of the disorder, or, more | 
rarely, when the stage of true inflammation is subsiding into the 
stage of coma or collapse, but never during the existence of active 
eae Tt seems, indeed, to be a constant rule, that the 
stage of active inflammation of the brain or its membranes 
is attended, not by convulsion, but by acute delirium, such as 
is met with in phrenitis, In the more passive forms of this in- 
flammation convulsion is a much more frequent phenomenon 
than in the acute forms, and it is not so easy to determine the 
relations of the convulsion to the inflammation; but, so far as I | 
can make out, convulsion is altogether incompatible with the 
presence of the periods of vascular reaction, even though these | parts of the interior negatively, and the electric condition 
periods be but faintly marked. In the great majority of these | the exterior and interior appears to be one of static tension, 80 
cases, indeed, true inflammatory excitement of the circulation | long as the nerve-fibre remains in a state of inaction (6 
is always absent; and the deliriam which may be present is no 
met with in d type which is met 
pm aan It would seem as if the cerebral 
in cases not beyond the stage of rigor— 
the stage of “‘irritation,” of Shieh I shall have more to say 
presently. At any rate, I know of nothing in the clinical his- 
tory of pee! tt ly inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes is at all calculated to contradict the previous | 
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ively, some part of the ex- 
part of the interior 


If, then, this be so—if the natural electrical relations of the 
exterior and interior of the nerve-fibres are reversed at the seat 


or by morbid 
vessels; and how, according as its seat may have been in one 
nd nervous system which have just 
acing in manner paral, 


tion of the vessels passes into congestion and inflammation if 
said nerves or ganglia be paralysed either by the continu- 
ance of the same cause which first them in action, or in 
y other way (“4 63, 64). (Indeed, the experiments of Professor 
Claude-Bernard and Dr. Brown-Séquard upon tbe sympathetic 
neck appear to furnish the key to interpretation of 
mation when it is used in this manner.) Nay, it is easy 

i i i i be seated any- 


“irritation.” 


is nothing in the history of convulsion which is 
dictory to this view of the relations between ‘‘ irritation” ; 
i epil may be presen 
which the convulsion depends with the 
in mation in any part of the nervous system 
or elsewhere? And has it not just been seen that the epilepti- 
form convulsion which may be associated with cerebral inflam- 
mation is anterior or posterior to this inflammation—is, in fact, 
@ substitute for rigor or subsul:us ? 
91. The condition of the function of innervation during con- 
vulsion is one which supports the notion that the convulsion is 
connected with i 


inevitable, 
that the condition of the circulation and respiration 
convulsion is incompatible with anything but the most 


DEPRESSED, AND NOT UF EXALTED, VITAL ACTION, 
ON 


ASSIMILATION AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
ITS DEFECTS ON THE URINE. 


Being the Gulstonian Lectures of 1862, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, 


By FREDERICK W. PAVY, M.D. Lonp., 


I propose now to show the effect of the digestive infin- 
ence of the gastric juice upon the albumen belonging to the 
white of the egg, the caseine of milk, and gelatine in the form 
of a solution of isinglass. In each case the characteristic pro- 
perties of these principles are completely destroyed. Heat 
and nitric acid no longer throw down anything from the 
solution of the white of egg. Acetic acid fails to produce any 
curdling effect on the milk. And the selution of isinglass, 
although a concentrated one, has completely lost its power of 
gelatinizing on cooling. These nitrogenized principles, in fact, 
have become converted into albuminose or peptone—a body 
which has the property of being soluble in acid, alkaline, and 
neutral solutions, and of not being thrown down by heat. 

Such is the purpose of gastric digestion—namely, to convert 
the azotized constituents of our food into a principle of which 
the peculiar characteristic is solubility to so m»rked an extent 
and under such varied conditions. This albuminose or peptone 
is also characterized by its property of diffusibility, whereby it 


is susceptible of readily traversing the membrane lining the 


terior rushing together and neutralizing each other. But 
in the case where the natural electrica) relations of the exterior According to this view, then, “ irritation” is in no sense the 
and interior are reversed in a certain part of a nerve-fibre, in- | equivalent of inflammation. According to this view, i 
stead of all parts of the exterior being electrified positively, tin 
and all parts of the interior nega’ vessels, must follow the cold stage, with its ri and pains, 
terior is electrified negatively, and and with its shrunken and 
positively, as is shown in the accompanying diagrams stage is not produced until the “ irritation,” which produces at 
rigors and pains and empty vessels of the cold stage, has by its 
in the nerves belonging specially to the vessels. And certain! 
A B A 
electricity of a darker shade than the parts w ete ta 
by positive electricity : and the result is that there must be a 
continual combination and disappearance of electricity in the 
exterior and im- | function. 
tates so geumenel, in which these relations are Ali the previous considerations lead to this conclusion, 
reversed— that ia, the parts which ere indlested tm to this conclusion only. 
92. The condition of the circulation and respiration during 
by the B. The result, that is to say, is one in which the | convulsion is one which necessitates the conclusion that convulsion oo oe 
nerve must lose electricity so long as this reversal continues ; | is connected with depressed and not with exalted action of the 
for it is a law of electricity that opposite electricities combine | nervous system. 
and neutralize each other if there be nothing to prevent them seen 
from yielding to their natural affinities. In other words, the ring 
result of the reversal mast be to throw the nerve from the state de- 
of inaction into that of action; for it has been seen ({ 11) | pressed condition of vital action im the nervous system and im 
that a nerve loses electricity when it passes from a state of in- | the system generally. 
the development of instantaneous electrical currents of hi 93, THE GENERAL CONCLUSION TO BE DEDUCED FROM THE 
tension, analogous to the discharges of the torpedo, in and near | conSIDERATION OF TH CONDITION OF THE RESPIRATION AND 
mE CIRCULATION AND INNERVATION DUKING CONVOLSION 18 THIS— 
THAT THE PATHOLOGY OF CONVULSION I8 4S MUCH IN HARMONY 
WITH THE VIEW OF MUSCULAR MOTION SET FORTH IN THESE 
of “irritation,” and if the effect of this reversal is to throw the | necrURes AS IT IS OUT OF HARMONY WITH THE CURRENT VIEW 
nerve from a state of inaction into that of action so long as the | on THIs sUBJECT—THAT, IN FACT, CONVULSION IS THE SIGN OF 
reversal continues—then there is no difficulty in explaining 
the several phenomena which may attend upon or result from 
the morbid state of the nervous system which is known as 
‘‘ irritation.” There is no difficulty in understanding how, 
according as its seat may be in ordinary motor nerves or 
gavglia, in sensory nerves or ganglia, in the cerebral hemi- 
tion” may be attended by morbid contractions of the common 
muscles, by morbid sensations of various kinds, by morbid ls 
45D LECTURES OF PHYSIOLOGY, GUY'S HOSPITAL, 
of the or and conditions (Continued from p. 403.) 
it, or partial general stu coma, or congestion —_—— 
por 
According to this view, then, it is easy to see how, if the 
vaso-motor nerves or ganglia are implicated, the ‘‘ irritation” 
of the vessels is produced when these nerves are acted upon by 
And it is as easy to see how, 
the end, the same “ irritation ” may be followed by conges. | 
tion and inflammation; for it has been seen that the contrac- | 
where or everywhere ; for there is no part of the nervous system | 
in which the ‘‘ irritation” may not begin, or into which it may 
not travel, and therefore there is no part of the vaso*motor 
system which may not be paralysed by the continuance of the | 
irritation” —paralysed, that is, by the continuance of the | 
action of those instantaneous electrical currents of high tension, 
analogous to the discharges of the torpedo, which are deve. | 
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alimentaty tract, and thus of entering the circulation in com- 
pe with the physical laws of osmose. The difference of 
iffusibility between albumen and its digested product may 
be strikingly exemplified by submitting to ordinary filtration 
a solution of the white of i its original state, and after 
to the influence of gastric juice. A common filter 

affords a good index of the relative diffusibility of different 
liquids. A liquid that will not readily pass through the coarse 
pores of filtering paper is necessarily not likely to permeate 
more easily the very fine pores of an animal membrane. The 
solution of the white of filters with the greatest diffi- 
digested” product of it passes through with 


2, into which the several alimentary 
ized principles are converted by digestion, forms the 


< um out of which the proximate nitrogenized principles of 


the blood are produced. Although the proximate principles of 
the blood are chemically the same as the proximate principles 
of our food, yet physiologically there is an essential difference 
between them ; and the animal requires to constract for itself 
its own proximate principles, A warm controversy was for- 
merly carried on relative to the position of the animal as com- 
pared with the plant regarding the power of constructing organic 
materials, It was contended that animals only destroyed, and 
could not build up—that organic compounds were constructed 
alone by the plant, and transmitted directly or indirectly to the 
body of the animal. Now, although the sum total of the vital ope- 
rations of the plant and animal antagonize each other, yet it can 
uo longer be justifiably asserted that the province of the animal 
is simp!y to destroy, it having been convincingly shown that 
proximate ain may be met with in the animal that have 
not been supplied from without. It is true, the animal must be 
provided with organic materials as food, but out of these it con- 
structs its own proximate principles; and unless the process of 
construction or elaboration be properly carried out by the 
animal itself, the principles are not adapted for administering 
to the requirements of life, and, as the result, become dis- 
charged from the system with the urine as useless, 

It is to Bernard (to whom the science of physi is in- 
debted for so much of its recent advance) that the credit is due 
of having first started us upon this point. He showed that 
although the white of the egg may be consumed in the ordinary 
way as food without occasioning the presence of albumen in 
the urine, yet that it could not be introduced directly into the 
circulatory system without the urine being immediately ren- 
dered albuminous, My own experience, in repetition of 
Bernard’s experiment, enables me to testify to the accuracy of 
his statement. Albumen entering the circulation without 
having undergone the requisite assimilation is immediately 
discharged with the urine, 

Albumen does not stand by itself in this for it can 
be shown that the other alimentary principles likewise pass 
off in the same manner when placed under similar circum- 
stances, I introduced three ounces of milk into the circulatory 
system of a 40g Tke urine before the experiment presented 
an ordinary behaviour, whilst that withdrawn an hour and a 
half afterwards became slightly opalescent on the addition of a 
few drops of acetic acid in the cold, much more strongly so at 
a temperature of 100°, and produced a flocculent precipitate 
floating ay the liquid on boiling. On being boiled alone, 
a flocculent deposit occurred, and nitric acid threw down a 
pretty copious precipitate. There was also a strong reaction 
of sugar. In twenty-four hours’ time the urine resumed 
its natural character. In another experiment, after the intro- 
duction of six ounces of milk, the urine looked milky, and, on 
being examined microscopically, was found to contain a num- 
ber of various-sized oil-globules (the tube through which it was 
withdrawn had not been oiled) like those belonging to milk. 
The animal died after the experiment : the lungs were solidified 
i from pneumonia, and the kidneys were exceedingly 


in 
congested. 


In adverting to this I do not mean positively to 
say that the pneumonia was due to the injection, as the animal 


was noticed after the experiment to have a thick secretion run- 
ning from the nose, as 


it might have been affected with 
the distemper. 


After the introduction of 100 grains of isinglass, dissolved in 
ofa dog became 20 high w th gelatine as'to forms 

a so highly with gelatine as to a 
firm solid jelly on cooling. urine was quite clear, but 
threw down a precipitate with heat and nitric acid, and, there- 
fore, also contained albumen. Soon after the injection there 
was intense dyspnea. It was evident the animal could not 
live ; and, on its life being destroyed two hours and a half after 
the introduction of the isinglass, the lungs were found in an 


exceedingly edematous condition, a frothy serous fluid 
exuding when incised and squeezed. The lung tissue also was 
easily broken down under pressure, 

It may thus be concluded, then, that these proximate prin- 
ciples are not adapted, in the state they are met with in our 
food, for retention in the system and administration to the re- 
quirements of the economy. Even with the serum of the 
blood of one animal injected into the circulatory system of 
another, I have noticed an escape of albumen with the urine. 
Into the j r vein of a strong rabbit one ounce of the serum 
of sheep’s blood was introduced, The blood was four days old, 
but the temperature at the time being low, there was no ap- 
pearance of decomposition having set in. The breathing was 
much accelerated the injection, and death resulted in a 
quarter of an hour’s time. The urine contained in the bladder 
was distinctly albuminous, whilst that removed immediately 
before the experiment had been found perfectly free from 
albumen, In another experiment, however, two ounces of 
serum of fresh bullock’s blood injected into the jugular vein of 
a dog occasioned no disturbance except vomiting, and the 
urine an hour and three quarters gave no reaction 
of albumen. 

I cannot say that all the albumen ingested with the food 
must be converted into before absorption, but it is 
evident from what has preceded that it must undergo some 
process of elaboration or assimilation before it is fitted for 
entering the circulation. It is possible that some albumen 
may be absorbed as such with fat by the lacteals; but this, in 
traversing the mesenteric glands, would be subjected to the 
influence of an assimilating process. On account of its slightly 
diffusible properties, it is not likely to be capable of permeating 

mucous membrane of the alimentary canal and entering 
the portal circulation to any significant extent. Whatever 
might be the result if thus and made to traverse the 
liver in very minute quantity, experiment proves that when 
injected slowly into a branch of the portal vein, the liver allows 
it to pass without exerting the necessary change upon it to 
adapt it for subsequent retention in the system. Upon inj 
ing slowly half an ounce of the white of egg diluted with an 
equal quantity of water into one of the mesenteric veins of a 
dog, the urine, which had been previously ascertained to be 
free from albumen, in three quarters of an hour’s time was 
found to be loaded with this principle. 

Whether the result is to be attributed to a defective diges- 
tion or a defective assimilation of the albumen, instances have 
been recorded which show that the ingestion of an excessive 
quantity of ae especially whilst fasting, may lead in the 
healthy individual to the of albumen with the urine. 
Bernard, in speaking of the effect of a quantity of sugar taken 
upon an empty stomach in producing saccharine urine, goes on 
to say: ‘‘ But this phenomenon is not special to sugar. It 
occurs with all the substances which in like manner are in- 
gested in considerable quantity. I remember a man who, 
although healthy enough, but —— of fasting, swallowed a 
large number of raw eggs. Some hours it was found 
that his urine had become very albuminons, and it did not re- 
acquire its normal quality until after the lapse of some time.” 
I observe in Dr. Parkes’ work on the Urine that Becquerel 
mentions that Barreswil albuminous urine for twenty- 
four hours after taking ten eggs, and that Hammon also noticed 
that he albumen when be was solely on egg diet. 

Agreeing with these results derived from experiments con- 
ducted by experimentalists upon themselves, I have found om 
the lower animals that in some instances the injection of - 
men into the duodenum has led to the production of slightly 
albuminous urine. 

The effect of injecting albumen into the subcutaneous tissue 
is of the same as that produced by introducing it 
into the circulatory system. On account, however, of its having 
to reach the circulation by absorption, there is a difference as 
to time and degree of intensity, which accords with what it 
would be reasonable or per After the introduction of nine 
fluid drachms of undiluted white of into the subcutaneous 
tissue of a rabbit, the urine, in five Bours’ time, was slightly 
albuminous ; on the following day, pretty strongly so; on the 
following day, again, stightly so; but on the ing day to 
this the albumen had disappeared. 


icular state to be adapted for physiological purposes, 
in thio state it as a useless 
iologi istinction is made evident where 
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| —- to the facts I have just narra‘ed, the inference pre- 
sents itself, that it is not simply albumen that is required for 
the blood, but a certain form of albumen. The albumen must 
be ina 
and u 
ma i 
= no chemical difference is perceptible. Now, the fact of albu- 


. one of the 
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men, when arriving in its crude state in the circulatory system, 
immediately passing off through the kidneys is at once 

tive that some of the cases of albuminous urine encoun in 
tbe human subject might prove to be dependent on the form 
ander which the albumen is allowed to enter the circulation. 
Recent investigations through the aid of the microscope have 
shown that there are widely different states of the kidney con- 
cerned in the production of albuminuria. It is known also 
that the passage of albumen may depend upon the state of the 


albumen must be 
cowens for the escape of one form during its circulation through 
immediately — itself—Why should one form of albumen 


It is always desirable, in starting upon an inquiry, to have 


n this case, I take it, there is sufficient evidence to 
us reasonably to conclude that, physiologically speaking, 
ed as existing in different states to 
, and not another. Admitting such, the question 


the system, and not another? Can it be 


bloodvessels. The question I am now putting, however, is, 
whether the same morbid condition of the urine may not also 
in some instances be attributable to the state of the blood. 

Sach an idea naturally arises out of reflections allowed to 
flow in the direction I have been indicating. Although it had, 
as far as my own mind is concerned, a spontaneous origin, yet 
I have since learned that published evidence exists to show 
that the idea previously occurred to Dr. Parkes, to whom, 
therefore, be the credit of originality on the point. In 
ical periodicals there are two clinical lectures 
by Dr. Parkes, on the albumen eliminated at different periods 

the day in albuminuria, The first lecture appeared in April, 
1852; the second in April, 1854. In the second lecture de- 
finite quantitative results are given, and the influence of food 
upon the elimination of albumen is shown to be exceedingly 
striking. In Dr. Parkes’ first case the patient was labouring 
under chronic Bright’s disease with anasarca, and had casts of 
tubules in the urine. The urine for an hour, fifteen hours after 
food, contained (leaving out decimals) fourteen grains of albu- 
men, The urine on the same day, also for an hour, but two 
hours after dinner, contained thirty-four grains of albumen. 
In a second observation on the same patient, the albumen 
eliminated during an hour, whilst fasting, amounted to eleven 
grains, against thirt y grains for a similar period shortly after 


ted for by ref to physical laws, or must we ascribe 


it to some of the more inscrutable operations connected with life ? 


The fact has long been known, that, whilst some materials 


traverse animal membranes with the utmost facility, others 
encounter the utmost resistance. Professor Graham has re- 
cently attracted special attention to this subject by his impor- 


tant communication to the Royal Society on ‘* Dialysis, or 
iquid Diffasion applied to Analysis.” He divides bodies into 
colloids and crystalloids, the former being comparatively fixed 
as regards diffusion, the latter enjoying the opposite property. 
Albumen is a colloid, and, according to Professor Graham, is 
about 24 times less dialysable than gum, also a colloid—and 
1000 times less so than chloride of sodiam, a body belonging to 
the opposite class, It cannot be doubted, I think, that the 
principle of diffusion plays a most important in the eco- 
nomy of life, and determines many of the phenomena that are 
observed, The albumen of the blood is prevented from escap- 
ing like urea, during its circulation through the kidney, because 
of the feebleness of its diffusible properties. Now it occurred 
to me to see if albumen possessed, according to its form, a 
difference in degree of diffusibility—such that might account 
for its escape with the urine in some cases of albuminuria. 

On submitting some specimens of albuminous urine to dialysis, 
I encounteret one where the albumen passed in considerable 


In his second case the Bright’s disease was att 

with complications, and the influence of food, although decided, 
was less strikingly exemplified. His third case was one, not 
of Bright’s disease, but of valvular disease of the heart, with 
slightly albuminous urine. The results here were reversed. 
In two te observations upon the patient more albumen 
was whilst fasting than shortly after food, but the quan- 
tity did not reach higher than a with decimals, for the 
in either case. 
I have conducted observations on two cases of albuminuria 
under my care in Guy’s Hospital. I took the urine for three 
hours before breakfast and three hours afterwards upon three 
occasions ; and six hours before and six hours afterwards (a 
second meal in this case being given three hours after the 
first) also three occasions. In every instance the per- 
centage was the hi | although it was 
not so wi e gross amount, the urine during digestion 
ing smaller in quantity than that during esting But here 

are the actual results that were obtained :— 


Quantityof) Albumen 
= Date. Time. irineinox.| per os. Diet. 
Casz March 4 6 to 8 a.m. 75 &8 grs. 
» Stollam. 35 
» 5) 11°75 | 87, and batter, 3 eggs, 
» | Stollam, 675 | and 1 pint of cocoa 
at 
» 6) 5to8am. 85 62 
» 9 22 63. 
» «| 13 Breakfast (as above 
at 6 and 
» 10 15 54, again at 9 a.m. 
» 13 83 
Case 2 9 to 6 am. 205 41 Breakfast (neabove) 


Suggestions have been offered by Dr. Parkes to account for 
the connexion shown by bis experiments to exist in some cases 
of albuminous urine between the elimination of albumen and 
the ingestion of food, although it is admitted by him that the 
facts already known are too few in number to lead him to feel 
anxious to answer the question definitely at present. Now, 
from what I have uctesl during some recent experiments that 


T have been making, it has seemed to me that a clue might 
possibly be furnished towards a solution of the problem. I 
cannot say positively, however, that such will 


ve to be the 
allow them to 


quantity. The urine was derived from a patient affected with 
hthisis, who never had experienced any symptom of dropsy. 
tt was highly charged with albumen, and on being submitted 
to dialysis, using vegetable parchment as a septum, the albumen 
to such an extent, that the diffusate after twenty-four 
rs (distilled water had been placed on the other side of the 
membrane) gave a pretty copious precipitate with heat and 
nitric acid, as also with the yellow prussiate of potash and 
acetic acid test. It was noticed, as happens with some speci- 
mens of albuminons urine, that the precipitate produced in the 
diffusate by the addition of a small quantity of nitric acid was 
redissolved on agitation. A considerable excess of nitric acid 
was required to w down a permanent precipitate. The same 
result was obtained upon several occasions, and no idea could 
be entertained as to any imperfection in the dialyser, because’ 
the same one was used for blood, and other specimens of albu- 
minous urine, but albumen in neither case passed in twenty-four 
hours to any sensible extent. This patient left the hospital, 
and was readmitted six months later almost in a moribund 
state. His urine was still highly albuminous, but, curiously 
enough, now gave scarcely any positive result on being sub- 
mitted to diffusion. Dialysed for forty-eight hours with a se 
of vegetable parchment, the diffusate only yielded the slightest 
turbidity on being tested for albumen. Although I have met 
with differences in other cases, still with the specimens of urine 
[ have as yet examined, I have never encountered one where 
the albumen diffused to an extent at all comparable to that in 
the case I have just mentioned. 

When v ble parchment is used as a dialyser the albumen 
of blood that of the white of the egg only diffuse to a most 
feeble extent ; but with pericardiam—which forms a better 
animal membrane than bladder for these experiments—the dif- 
fusate becomes more or less sensibly impregnated with albumen. 
I have tried, comparatively, the diffusion of white of egg, serum, 
and defibrinated blood through bullock's pericardium. The dif- 
fusate with the first gave a fair amount of coagulation; with 
the second, a slight, and with the third, which was of a strongish 


red colour, from the passage of the colouring matter of the 
blood, a considerable one. 
But here are some experiments where the resalts can be 


represented by figures. mnels constracted for the purpose, 
and presenting an opening of the same extent in each— ¥ 
about two inches in diameter,—-were used as dialysers. In each 
case half a fluid ounce of the liquid to be examined was placed 
in the funnel, and this was immersed in two ounces of dis- 
tilled water. At the end of the time allotted, the fluids were 
collected and placed in capsules, evaporated to dryness, and 
then exposed to a temperature of 230°, to render the albumen 
com i e dried mass was afterwards washed 
to remove the salines, so that no filtration was 


case, but I will mention the facts observed, 
speak for themselves, 
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Albumen passed before and after food in two cases of albu- 
minuria in Stephen ward, Guy's Hospital, ce. 
required during the process. 
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With sheep’s pericardium, and after twenty-four hours’ dif- 
fusion, the diffusate from the white of 
of albumen, the contents of the funnel yielding 26°4 grains. 
sheep’s ve 1°3 grains in ‘asate, grains 
were obtained from the fonnel. 

With bullock’s pericardium, and after three days’ diffusion, 
the white of egg furnished 3°9 grains of albumen in the diffusate, 
22-2 grains in the funnel; the serum of recently-drawn bullock’s 

, 1*l grain in the diffusate, 29-1 in the funnel ; and the 
serum and corpuscles (the fibrin having been removed by whip- 
ping) of the same blood, 43 ins in the diffusate, and 41°3 
grains in the funnel, In the latter instance the diffusate was 
of a strong red colour, but at the same time perfectly bright 
“mAlthoug h th marked diff especially in th 

ere was a erence, ly in the 
latter series of results, in the t of alb diffused, yet 
I do not by any means advance what has been noticed as suffi- 
ciently decided at present to afford the satisfaction required in 
reference to the important question that has been raised. Still 
the experiments may be taken as showing that there is a dif- 
ference in the diffusibility of different forms of albumen. There 
is sufficient in the results to induce me to purpose repeating 
the experiments, using much larger quantities, and diffusing 
through a much ter extent of surface, and at the same time 
seeing that all the albumen employed is accounted for in the 
diffusate and the contents of the funnel, or that there is no 
source of fallacy in the mode of procedure adopted, i 
at the erp of the kidney, I cannot help regarding it mainly 
in the light of a dialysing apparatus upon an exceedingly ex- 
tensive scale, and I search amongst physical laws to account 
for the phenomena observed. 


ON A CASE 
or 


MORAL INSANITY IN A CHILD. 
By JOHN MILLAR, L.R.C.P. Epr., 


MBDICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF BETHNAL HOUSE ASYLUM. 


iy November, 1861, I was requested by Dr. Welch, of the 
Hackney-road, to give my opinion in the following case :— 
G. W. H——., aged six, a well-grown, healthy, intelligent- 
looking boy; fair complexion ; head large and broad across the 
ears; full blue eyes; expression heavy and sullen. He was 
born in September, 1855, and was considered a fine child. His 
mother, being in delicate health from consumption, was unable 
to suckle him. He was therefore brought up by hand, and fed 
chiefly on milk and tops-and-bottoms. Upon this he appeared 
to thrive. When, however, he began to walk, he showed 
symptoms of defective nutrition by his legs becoming bandy. 
This under proper treatment quite disappeared. In other re- 
spects he grew a healthy child. At a very early period he 
exhibited so much violence of temper when he could not get 
his own way, that it generally ended in a kind of convulsive 
seizure, one of which was so severe, when about eighteen months 
old, that his father for some minutes thought him dead. When 
three years old his mother died, and he fell ill with wasting 
and h, for which he was under treatment at the London 
Hospital for about seven months, and there the violence of his 
temper was such as to attract the attention of the physician. 
His health became completely established after an attack of 
scald head. He always evinced a dislike to being petted or 
fondled, any attempt of the kind on the part of his little 
brother or sister being repulsed with a kick, a siap, or a blow 
on the face, so severe as generally to bring blood. If his father 
attempts to caress him, he will call him a fool, and resist. 
Toys, sweets, amusements, and such things as usually afford 
ification to children, do not give him the slightest pleasure. 
months after his mother’s death, his father married again; 
and about this time he began to use vile language, calling his step- 
mother, amongst other epithets, a b—y stinking b—h, and is 
often grossly indecent to her. He swears and tells most audacious 
occasi: y screams at the top of his voice if he wants any- 
thing, or to make the neighbours believe he is being beaten. 
Soon after his half-sister was born, and whilst lying in the 
cradle, he took a light from the fire, and threw it on the bed 
and burnt the coverlid, On another occasion he took a jug full 


contained 2°8 grains 


intemperate, and 
semble him much. The eldest children of two of his mother’s 
three brothers are like the child, and the third brother spent 


some time in a 


my first visit, his mother went to look c 
be trusted out of sight; she found that he had taken his boot 
off and thrust it into the fire. 


of water from the boiler, and threw it over her; fortunately it 
had just been filled up, otherwise she must have been severely 
ed. He makes away with or destroys everything he can 
lay his hands on; his bed he rips up and scatters its coatents 
about ; the sheets and blankets he tears to shreds ; his clothing 
he picks to pieces and burns ; he pokes the fire with his boots ; 
earthenware, glass, and ornaments he breaks : metal s he 
twists and renders useless, He got hold of his father’s watch 
one day, and, after breaking the glass and the hands of it, put 
it into the oven, and when felt sure it was well baked he 
told where it was and threatened to serve his mother’s the same. 
A purse he emptied the contents of down the sink and restored 
it to its place ; the two lower rows of glass in the window of 
the living-room cannot be kept whole, so paper is used. He is 
exceedingly quick and cunning in his movements, so much so that 
his father hes never been able to detect him in any act of de- 
struction, In sight he walks slowly and without animation ; 
if pushed to make him go faster, he falls like a log. His appe- 
tite is at times voracious, showing a partiality for animal food ; 
but he will not eat in the presence of his father, no matter how 
long he may have been without. He will steal anything eat- 
able, even if he has said he did not like it or refused it the 
moment before. At times he will show an utter disregard to 
taste, for he will eat salt like sugar, munch fish bones and pins, 
and even swallow them, His habits are now very dirty, He 
began by occasionally ing his evacuations in bed, or as he 


making a mess that he has produced prolapsus ani in his 

to dirty his bed after it has been changed. 
to various schools, from which he has always been dismissed in 
consequence of his assaults upon other chi e 
younger than himself, as well as on account of his obstinacy, 
refusing to learn or speak excepting when he thinks proper. 
In the presence of strangers he will sometimes conduct hime lt 
like a lively and intelligent boy. His father has endeavoured 
to correct him by punishing him in various ways; but he dis- 
regards everything he has done to him. Although he dislikes 
the rod, the fear of it has never for a moment deterred him 
from repeating any irregularity, A cold bath has been tried 
to check his dirty habits; bat he will walk into it with the 
test coolness, Neither ishment nor kindness has ever 


to do anything. 

Many of the above facts were detailed to me in his presence, 
to the general correctness of which he readily assented. He 
knew perfectly well that they were wrong, and said be did not 
want to be a good boy, and, with a grin, told me in plain 
language that he expected to go to that place where he had 
been taught that wicked boys were sent to; and although the 
horrors of it had been fully explained, he said he did not care. 
His ton was shiny in potches as if recently blistered, and 
his circulation languid ; his bowels acted daily, the evacuations 


being copious and very offensive ; the abdomen was at times 
tumid, and during sleep he groaned di 


istressingly. 
The maternal grandfather of the child was a very eccentric, 
passionate man, and the child is said to re- 


reformatory. 
Whilst talking to his father after the had left the room, op 


r him, as he cannot 


I had little difficulty in coming to the conclusion that this 


was a case of moral insanity, for conduct so opposed to all that 


is natural in a child I could not suppose due merely to per- 
versity. From the appearance of his tongue and languid circu- 
lation, I ordered some alterative aperient twice a week, and 
some tonic mixture with tincture of iron twice a day. His 
evacuations became more natural, and he liked the tonic ; bat, 
as he did not improve in character, his father determined to 
try him with strangers in the country. In several places he 
was sent to he conducted himself very well for awhile; but as: 
there was no real im ement, his father then tried to get him 
into the County Asylum. Not being actually in indigent cir- 
cumstances, however, obstacles were placed in the way ; and it- 
was only after Dr. Welch, the parochial officer, reported the: 


ticular spot on the floor, for which he will wait with great 

had any effect upon him. e has never expressed regret or | 

sorrow for what he has done ; and he appears to be quite with- 

out love or affection. He used slyly to pinch and strike his 

little brother when lying in the cradle dying. All he wants, 

he says, is a new father and mother and house. py ene | 

| is good, and he generally keeps his word if he has threaten 
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lunatics as not under 


care 


of 
lected by his father. I 


not ill-treated nor n 
mattress with 
covered with shreds of a 
torn to pieces lying 
the wall smeared with excrement. On entering the room, I 
saluted with—‘I don’t want to see you, you fool! You 
are a b—y fool!’ He admitted that he bad torn his sheet and 
and smeared the wall for no other reason than ‘he 
bit his arm with great force to show me how 


because it was nice; 
is father, not because he 
nor because he disliked 


many of my questions 
little sister 


observation since November, 1861; 
above is a fair example of his conduct at various times in my 
i recently attempted 

and strangle himself ; that he uses the 
foulest language to his parents, and steals and destroys every- 
can lay his on, #0 that he canuot be trusted a 


m. 

sioners in as ‘not insane,’ and di arged him seven- 

teen days et alone evthenses my estimate of bis 
ere. 

residence at Colney 


filthy,” 
the contrary, 
: , attending regularly to the calls of nature. He had 
mae ion, which accouated for 
the ‘ fecal amell’ alluded to by the ifying medical man. 

i iately and the bowels kept 


The ion will accept the concludi paragraph of Dr. 
Sheppard’s report as having been made without any communi- 
eation with father of the cbild; with Dr. Welch, under 
whose observation the boy bas been for some considerable time, 


and upon whose certificate, 
Hatch; or with myself. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Malla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam plurimas et morboram et 
d ssectionum historias, collectas habere et inter se com- 


ROYAL LONDON UPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


ACUTE GLAUCOMA TREATED BY IRIDECTOMY ; 
GOOD RESULT. 
(Under the care of Mr. Bowman.) 
‘Tus case of acute glaucoma we have to record is ove of those 
remarkable instances which occasionally come under treatment 
at the hospital, and serve to prove indubitably the good effects 
of iridectomy, and to show that this operation when properly 
performed is capable, not only of completely arresting the pro- 
gress of a disease which has defied the skill of so many, but 
also of restoring to the patient an amount of sight which pre- 
vious to the introduction of this operation was seldom even 


hoped for. 
The history is very similar Lawson, at 
number for ‘ov. 2nd, 1862, 


the same hospital, where one eye 
the disease, and the other had 
coming under his within 
acute symptoms , iridectomy was 
Sent ast rogue patient te be able to read No. 2 or 
pearl type. 

In the patient now under our notice, the left eye had been 
suddenly seized with glaucoma fulminans—a name lately given 
by Von Graefe to rare cases of exceedingly intense glaucoma, 
under which the sight is lost within a few hours, even before 
the sigas of acute inflammation are strongly developed. (See 
the last number of the Archiv. Ophthalmologic.) Blindness 
rapidly supervened, with acute inflammation, finally 
in disorganization of the eye. For this tense, painful, and bli 
eye she was admitted into the hospital; but failing to gain 
relief from treatment, the globe was removed. It was whilst 
she was in the hospital that the right eye became attacked with 
glaucoma ; but, rapid as was the progress of the case, the dis- 
ease was arrested by iridectomy, and she is now able, with a 
20-inch-focus convex glass, to read No, 2 easily, whilst pre- 
vious to the operation she could not tell letters of No. 20, or 

ight-line Roman type, or discern the features of her friends. 

re is another point for, differing 

from most others, be 

commencement of the disease, and probably in this 

the true one. Long watching, great exhaustion, 

fright she believes roduced the disease ; and the effect seems 

80 ey to have Eilowed the assumed cause that one cannot 

disregard the apparent connexion between the two. 


inconvenience or annoyance 
her eyes. One night about that time, whilst nursing 4 lady, 
and after two or three nights’ watching, during which she bad 
little or no sleep, she was, whilst half dozing in chair, aroused 
with fright by a noise produced by the breaking of the window- 
rope, causing her to think that some one had entered the room. 
This occurred at two o'clock a.m. An hour or so after this, 
she had violent pain in the left eye and in the head, accom- 
panied by nausea, but po vomiting. The pain was 80 severe 
that ahe remembers no other symptom. At nine o'clock in the 
morning she was quite blind with that and unable, she 


never suffered any 


Compelled to leave 
most the common necessaries of 


tion, and wanting 
came to the hospital, 


Bethnal House, April, 1863. 


Laces) 
ely it case in his quarterly return of . 
rerely care and control, the boy having 
tents cotice of the case, that the Commissioners in Lanacy, through 
thing heir solicitor, took. proceedings under the Sth section of 
ote ; Voth and 17th Viet., c. 97 ; and I was directed by the polies 
ns be magistrate to examine and report upon the case, which I did 
watch in nearly the following terms :— IN THE 
put pursuance of your order dated Feb. 6th, 1863, T on ive 
H——, the child referred to; and certify 
bane. 
»w of 
> that 
tion ; 
ap 
food; 
how 
it the he would not take any food | 
rd to i beaten him (for that he did | 
him} but because he did not 
nough. He did not care for the cold, because he | 
as ly warm hime-lf by tying « string round his neck. | 
| he told me to ‘kiss or ax his ——.’ | 
to. come into the room, when he said, | 
little bitch!’ When I attempted to feel his 
he tried wt hold of my hand to bite it, and spat at 
d me i I did not be off he would dab some feces in 
__ His parents are not in a condition to provide that | 
equires. The child has 
moment out of their sight. 
I afterwards learned that he was sent to sg! Hatch, from 
which he was discharged as cured in a fortnight, ‘or the reasons 
assigned in the following report of its medical officer to the | 
visitors, as printed in a local paper, a copy of which had been | 
: sent te the guardians of the parish :— 
his Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch, 
March 13th, 1863. | 
“ Gentlemen, —On bringing before you for discharge, on the 
Sed instant, a boy of the name of George William H——., | 
from Bethnal-green parish, you naturally enough expressed ; 
surprise at seeing one of such tender age (seven years), and you 
- asked for my opinion im writing as to the propriety of sending 
Hatch no single incident occurred to sustain the statements 
made in his certificate of admission. He was not ‘ personally 
ntric, 
to re- 
spent . wavs had good health, and up ‘eo ‘ hristmas last had 
OD regular by an aperient electuary. 
annot <T have no hesitation in stating that I do not think an thing | 
s boot cae an that of George William 
H— to a lunatic asylum. 
t this “| have the honoar to be, gentlemen, your faithful servant, | 
I that “To the Visiting Committee of the “Epaar SuerrarD, M.D. | 
per- Coluey Hatch Asylum.” 
circu- After what I have above detailed, it is searcely necessary for 
,, and me to add that the child continues much the same as when 
His sent to the asylum, and took an early opportanity of asking 
; but, nloms from his rectum. | says, to distinguish 
ned to | for any advice, nor undergo any treatment, although the eye 
es he continued exquisitely ‘nful. and from her account seems to 
but as have become acutely er situa- 
xt eir- presume, e and was admitted on the bruary. 
and it : State of the left eye om admission,—The whole globe acutely ; 
d the inflamed ; tension extreme (T 3}; the cornes rougl and sem- 
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opaque, and the humours within, as far as could be seen, quite 
dull. The eye was intolerably painful; indeed, it was on 
account of the unbearable pain, as she described it, that she 
sought for relief, and was willing to undergo any treatment to 
gain it. She had no perception of _ 

As the eye was useless, very painful, and clearly undermining 
the patient’s health, Mr. Bowman removed it, After the ope- 
ration all pain ceased, and for a few days she p most 
favourably. She was again able to sleep and to take her food, 
and expressed herself as feeling quite well. 

On Feb. 12th, six days after the excision of the eye, she was 
at two o’clock in the afternoon seized with pain in the right 
eye, and she saw, she says, beautiful colours like a p k’s 


orrhage 

je danger a ; 
this can be aveded with ordinary care and by the use 

screw clamp, and more especially by the employment of the 
actual cautery, when the parts are so vascular as was the case 
here. It is true that at one point the bleeding was not com- 
manded after the use of the cautery, but if he had chosen he 
could have arrested it by a further application of a differently - 


tail in the sun. The pain in the eye increased, and so severe 
was it in the top of her head that she felt she could hardly 
rest on her pillow. She did not vomit, although she had a 
great feeling of sickness. In the evening she saw around the 
candle in the ward a large rainbow, and the light of the 
candle appeared red. 

On the following morning (the 13th) she was seen by Mr. 
Bowman. She passed a very restless night, and the pain 
in the eye and head continued. "Phe tension of the globe was 
increased (T 3). She was unable to read letters of No. 20 of 
Jaeger’s test-types, or even to discern features, and could only 
~ manage to count fingers at the distance of six inches, 

nder these circumstances Mr. Bowman at once performed 
iridectomy, removing a large portion of iris in the upward 
direction. after the operation she to experience 
relief. She passed a good night without opiates, in the 
morning there was a decided improvement in the sight. She 
continued to progress most favourably, the tension of the eye 
became permanently normal (Tn), and all pain in the eye and 
head completely left her. In about a fortnight she was dis- 
charged from the hospital to attend as an out-patient. 

Her sight has steadily improved since the operation, and the 
report (May 4th) states that with a 20-inch-focus convex glass 
she is able to read No. 2 or pearl type. The convex glass is 

i to use for reading is not so strong as is ordinarily re- 
quired at the advanced age of this patient. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM TREATED BY THE 
HZMORRHOIDAL CLAMP. 


( Under the care of Mr. Henry Smiru.) 


Tue following case serves to illustrate in a remarkable man- 
ner the value of the treatment of hemorrhoids and prolapsus of 
the rectum adopted by Mr. Smith, for the patient was in such 
a state that it would have been out of the question to use 
the ligature, and yet the man was suffering so much from 
the Jocal complaint that some treatment was called for. 

J. B——, aged forty-nine, had been under the care of Dr. 
Garrod for two months with severe pyrosis and diarrhea, at- 
tended with symptoms of t debility ; and there was an 
anxious, sallow look about his face, as though some organic 
disease existed. Under treatment, however, he improved, and 
before he was transferred to Mr. Smith the pyrosis and diar- 
rheea had ceased; but he remained very feeble, and was much 
troubled by a large prolapsus which had existed for eighteen 
months. On examination, there was found to be a protrusion 
of the entire circumference of the rectum, forming three large 

ts which were not returnable, 

On April 11th the operation was performed. Each segment 
of the protruded membrane was cod sore secured by the screw 
clamp, and the free portions were cut away by scissors, 
The actua) cautery was then applied very freely to the cut sur- 
faces, as the parts were excessively vascular. This being done, 
the clamps were successively removed, and the bleeding was 
found to be arrested except at one spot where an artery spouted 
out; and Mr. Smith, instead of compressing it and applying 
the actual cautery again, preferred placing a ligature upon it. 

This man had not a single bad symptom; there was no sub- 
sequent bleeding, and the bowels were opened by = on 
the fourth day, without bleeding or much pain. The 
which were a good deal swollen hen the operation, ually 
contracted under the use of alum wash, The sloughs separated 
from the mucous membrane in a week, and a fortnight al 
the operation the man was di well. 


In some observations which Mr. Smith made on this vase, he 
stated that neither would he nor any other surgeon have dared 
to operate upon this patient the ligature, and nitric 


after | puncture by the side of 


haped cautery; but as the operation had lasted a long time, 
the man being feeble, and not under the influence of chloro- 
form, he preferred placing a ligature around the bleeding point 
at once, Next to the great ebay of this plan of treatment was 
the short time necessary for the cure. In most cases the 
patients were up and about in three or four days. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


TWO CASES OF RADICAL CURE OF INGUINAL HERNIA 
BY WOOD'S OPERATION. 
(Under the care of Mr. Curisropuer Hears.) 

THE operation for the cure of protrusions in the inguinal 
region with which Mr, Wood’s name is connected may be con- 
sidered to have its place among the ordinary operations of sur- 
gery in the present day, more especially since the Jacksonian 
prize was awarded to the author of the proceeding. Mr. Wood 
has himself modified the operation in various ways (tbe full 
particulars of which he has laid before the in his 
recently published volume upon the subject) ; and the method 
adopted in the following cases by Mr. Heath is one which 
seems to have afforded most satisfactory results, and at the 
same time to be a less formidable proceeding than that which 
is complicated by a considerable external incision, as is the 
case when performed for the cure of large herniw. We have 
had an opportunity of seeing it done by Mr. Wood him- 
self on several occasions, and quite Jately on a oang girl who 
was suffering from an inguinal hernia, that being third 
female patient on whom Mr. Wood had performed it. 

Mr. Heath's cases are interesting as illustrating the social 
benefits derivable from an operation of thie character, which 
enables individuals debarred from active employment, by no 
fault of their own, to resume their duties after a few 
and with little if any suffering. This alone would furnish » 
sufficient argument in favour of the operation were we to ignore 
al her the fatal consequences which so frequently attend 
neglected ruptures, 

‘or the notes of the cases we are indebted to Mr. Beadles, 
the house-surgeon. 

William T——, admitted into Luke ward Dec. 2nd, 1862. He 
was sent to Mr. Heath by Dr. Johnstone, of Greenwich Hose- 

ital, who had been obliged to refuse him admission to the 
Raval School on account of a small protrusion through the 
right inguinal canal. The boy is well grown, and had not been 
aware of any disorder until examined. When he coughs there 
is a small protrusion through the external ring, but no intes- 
tine descends, the e ring being only enough to 
allow the point of the finger to en*er. Both testicles are in the 
scrotum. 

Taking the circumstances of the case into consideration, and 
especially the fact that unless rapidly cured the boy would be 
over the for admission to the school, Mr. Heath resolved 
to adopt the proceeding recommended by Mr. Wood for the 
treatment of these cases. On Dec. 9th, the boy being under 
the influence of chloroform, the operation was performed in the 
following manner :—The finger being introduced into the ex- 
ternal ring, and as far as possible beneath the edge of the con- 
joined tendon, one of Mr. Wood’s needles, made for the 

, was introduced through the skin over the point of the 
ger, and pushed through the conjoined tendon, being then 
guided by the finger through the internal pillar of the external 
ring before it pierced the skin of the scrotum. Another needle, 
then introduced through this lower puncture and external ring, 
was pushed through Poupart’s ligament, and out at the upper 
first needle. The needles, having & 
sort of eye twisted in them, were thus able to be locked 
ther, so as to draw the walls of the inguinal canal and the 
pillars of the ring together. The needles were fastened dow> 
with plaster and a pad and bandage. 
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acid alone would have been useless in so severe a case; bu; 
he had such confidence in the safety and efficiency of the treat- 
: ment by the clamp that he did not hesitate for a moment to 
| adopt it here, although there was good reason to believe the 
| 
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After the ion the had no ptoms of any kind, 
the bowels were re Sichetenasaeinann needles 


trifling extent at the upper puncture. After removal it was 

found there was considerable thickening in the canal, and that 

no protrusion took — on coughing. 

quite healed ; the groin is quite firm ; no 
applied. 

Jan. 3rd, 1863.—There being no impulse whatever on cough- 
ing, and the induration in the ring being considerable, the boy 
was sent home for a month, at the end of which time he is to 
return, that it may be seen whether the cure is permanent. 

26tb.—Called to show himself on his way to Greenwich. 
The induration at the ring has disappeared, but there is no 
es See on coughing, and the cure may safely be 
pronounced permanent. 

The boy was admitted to the Naval School in due course, 
aud remains perfectly sound to the present time. 

William J——, aged twenty-three, was sent to Mr. Heath 
on the 7th of February, 1863, by Dr. Edney, R.N., of H.M.’s 
ship Alecto, who had been obliged to refuse him admission to 
the navy on account of a small protrusion in the right inguinal 

The patient was not aware of anything being the 
matter with him until examined. There was a small protru- 
sion through the external ring when he coughed ; but the in- 
testine did not descend into the scrotum. 

Feb, 10th.—Mr. Heath operated by means of Mr. Wood's 
needles, introducing one from above through the conjoined 
tendon and iatoranl pillar, and the other from below through 
the external pillar of the ring. The needles were twisted to- 
gether, and fastened with plaster and a bandage. 

11th. —The patient is quite easy when undisturbed ; but the 
slightest pressure over the ring gives considerable pain. 

PR ring bowels opened with a turpentine enema for the 
time. 
17th.—The pins removed. The skin has ulcerated to the 
extent of a shilling-piece at the lower, and of a sixpence at the 
upper opening. é 
24th.—The parts about the ring pF age consolidated, 
and there is no pain in the region of the groin. The patient is 
to get up with a bandage on the 
arch 3rd.—The wounds have nearly healed. No impulse 
whatever on coughing, nor any pain in the groin. The man 
was discharged cured. 

The patient called to show himself a week later, when the 

groin was found to be quite sound. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF EPITHELIOMA OF THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE 
OF THE MOUTH. 


(Under the care of Mr. Brrxert.) 


Tue notes of the following case have been furnished by Mr. 
Thos. Robt. Nason :— 

William S$ . sixty-one, a gardener, residing at Clap- 
ham, applied for oiiciee on Feb, 10th, under the following 
circumstances, He states that about fifteen months since he 
felt a small tumour about the size of a pea on the right side of 
the roof of the mouth opposite the second canine tooth ; this 
has ually spread and involved a part of the mouth, taking 
on character of epithelioma. He has been under no treat- 

pita 

The patient is a tall, thin, pale-faced man, but with healthy 
appearance. On examination, the evidently epithe- 
lioma, was found completely filling the arch of the palate. 
After a week’s rest to recruit his general health and accustom 
him to the confinement, on Feb, 17th Mr. Birkett, after having 
removed four or five teeth, under the influence of chloroform, 
carefully dissected it off en masse very neatly, and with very 
little hemorrhage. He has gone on well without a single bad 
symptom. On the 18th he passed a quiet night. On the 19th 
and 20th he still continued well ; a on the 2ist, there being 
no further necessity for having him under constant surveillance 
he left the hospital, comparatively speaking, cured. 
to remain for some time, however, under observation. 

The great points to be noticed in this case are, that the ope- 
ration about the mouth was carried on under chloroform, and 
that there was very slight hemorrhage attending it. 
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ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE LUNGS. 


BY J. NEWTON HEALE, M.D., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE HANTS COUNTY HOSPITAL, AND FORMERLY PAYSICLAN 
TO THE BOYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 

Tue following points in connexion with the physiological 
anatomy of the lungs have been elicited as the result of in- 
vestigations made by the author :-— 

First. As regards the pleura. 

Certain longitudinal mels are to be found init. These 
are pervious to air, and are connected with the minutest air- 
passages in the substance of the lungs by means of tabular pas- 
sages in the subpleural cellular tissue, They are surrounded 
by a vascular plexus, derived from the pulmonary system of 

vessels, 


Second, As relates to the manner ia which the air is distri- 
buted throughout the lungs. 

A remarkable difference is to be noticed in what is ordinarily 
called the bifurcation of the trachea as it exists in the human 
subject contrasted with that of other mammalia. In the latter 
a large trunk is given off from the windpipe before it reaches 
the spot which is usually called its bifurcation. This trunk 
goes to the upper part of the right lang. The left bronchus is 
therefore, in those animals, the second alternate branch which 
proceeds from the main air-pipe. Each bronchial tube, instead 
of splitting up equally into lesser tubes, and thereby forming a 
dichotomous or a trichotomous division, passes towards the 

ins of the lobes in a continuous direction, though dimi- 
nishing in size. It gives off its branches in an alternate manner, 
and each of the subordinate tubes pursues a similar course. 
When they have arrived at a certain degree of diminution, a 
set of membranous tubes, differing in some respects from the 
bronchial tubes, and also from the air-cells, but being inter- 
mediate in character between the two, are sent off from the 
terminal bronchial tubes. To these membranous tubes the 
author attaches the name of pedicles, The true pulmonary 
tissue is quite distinct in its anatomical liarities from those 
of the bronchial tubes, however small these may be. It does 
not at all resemble them, and they cannot be mistaken the one 
for the other. The ultimate parenchyma of the lungs is made 
up of little bodies, to which the author attaches the name of 
* leaflets.” The pedicles connect the terminal bronchial tubes 
with the leaflets; and many pedicles from different terminal 
tubes enter each leaflet, This peculiarity in the leaflets causes 
avery minute anastomosis to take place between the different 
terminal bronchial tubes, which d not occur if the ordinary 
description were correct. 

Third, The author does not profess to have contributed any 
fresh facts relating to the lymphatics or to the nerves as to 
their purely anatomical characters. 

Fourth. With reference to the characters and functions of 
the so-called bronchial arteries. 

The author prefers to give the name of sustinent arteries 
and veins to the bloodvessels usually denominated bronchial. 
He considers that the latter word implies that they have 
some peculiar relation to the bronchial tubes, and more 
especially to the bronchial membrane, which is a destina- 
tion usually attributed to them. They have in consequence 
been supposed to be the vessels peculiarly engeged in the 
pathological condition known as bronchitis. author's 
investigations show that every sort of vascular action through- 
out every of the lunge, by which any damage to its tissue 
is remedied, is accomplished through the sustinent vessel: ex- 
clusively, although the peculiar plexus by which the whole of 
the mucous surface is covered, and by which the bronchial 
mucus is supplied, is not in any degree contributed by the so- 
called bronchial arteries. Physiologically and anatomically, 
the sustinent and pulmonary systems are quite distinct. While 
the duty of repairing the tissue of every part of the lungs de- 
volves upon the sustinent vessels, that of bringing the venous 
blood furnished by the right side of the heart into contact with 
the air, and of accomplishing the physiological purposes which 
are aimed at by that arrangement, is entrusted solely to the 
pulmonary vesselx, The purpose for which the vascular plexus 
is spread out in the mucous + is entirely connected 

x 
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with the atmospheric infil , and the large surface which 
that membrane affords for the furtherance of that object is thus 
turned to account. and the plexus itself is consequently in ex- 
clusive relation with the pulmonary system of bloodvessels. 
Modern authors, with the exception of Dr. Harrison, of Dublin, 
concur in believing that there is some kind of anastomosis be- 
tween the minute branches of the pulmonary and the sustinent 
vessels, That gentleman, with great truthfulness and candour, 
acknowledges that he has not been able to satisfy bimeelf that 
the presumed anastomosis has not been the result of the rup- 
ture of one or both sets of vessels in the act of injecting them. 

The author of this has found that the vasa vasorum 
of the pulmonary v are supplied entirely by the sustinent 
arteries ; an¢ that when the latter have been fully distended, 
and some degree of viclence has afterwards been used, the 
minute capillaries in connexion with the sustinent arteries 
which are spread over the interior of the walls of the larger 

ulmonary vessels have sometimes been made to burst, and a 

communication into the canal wf one of the pulmonary 
vessels has thus been made. A channel for the injection having 
been once established by an accident of this nature, it becomes 
gradually enlarged im proportion as the injection is afterwards 
mada to flow through the reat, and an unlimited quantity of 
injection may then be made to flow through the artificial pas- 
sage. The pulmonary and sustinent vessels canuot be made to 
communicate with one another by any other mecas than this, 

Ii has been a disputed point as to whether the so-called 
bronchial arteries are furnished with veius. It is, however, 
easily shown that sustinent veins accompany the bronchial 
tubes, returning the residual blood supplied by the sustinent 
arteries to the internal parts of the langs ; and that other sus- 
tinent veins ramify in the subpleural tissue, which collect the 
blood from the exterior of those organs. 

Attention is called to the fact that the sustinent veins are 
furnished with valves, and with cross branches of anastomosis, 
These last facts are of some importance, not with regard to the 
Jangs only, but also with reference to the bloodvessels, which 
discharge in other viscera a function similar to that of the sus- 
tinent arteries. 

— As relates to the distribution of the pulmonary 
vesse. 

Modern authors describe the pulmonary arterics as accom- 
panying the bronchial tubes; as continuing to divide again and 
again, becoming more numerous than the tubes; as giving off 
branches of supply to the various tissues ; as anastomosing with 
the so-called bronchial arteries; and their residue as being ulti- 
mately distributed to the sir-cells. The author considers this 
account to be far from accurate. He finds that the pulmonary 
arteries never give off branches of supply to any tissue. Th 
never form any anastomosis either among themselves or wi 
any other bloodvessel, They do not become more numerous 
than the bronchial tubes, since each of these is accompanied by 
one, and never more than one, pulmonary artery, which pur- 
sues in relation to it a perfectly definite and invariable course ; 
and the final distribution of every portion of the palmonary 
artery, down to the minutest fragmeni, is precisely and entirely 
alike. ‘tue whole of it is split up.so as to form the remarkable 
anastomosing plexus in the leaflets, The pulmonary veins com- 
mence in the interior of the leaflets by tufts of capillaries. The 
veins formed from these commencements are placed, in the first 
instance, at some distance from the bronchial tubes ; but as they 
increase in size they come into contact with them. A remark- 
ably vasculir plexus, composed exclusively of pulmonary ves- 
sels, occupies the whole surface of the mucous membrane. This 
is derived as an offshoot from the plexus io the leaflets, and is 
reinforced in the larger tubes by bloodvessels farnished from 
the leaflets which cling to the tubes externally, and send per- 
forating branches to the plexus in the membrane. Some ramus- 
culi are also placed externally to the tubes. They collect the 
blood from the plexus in the membrane, and convey it to the 
larger pulmonary veins, the forma'ion of which has been de- 
scribed above. There are, therefore. in the first instance, two 
distinct sets of minute pulmonary veins. One of these, after 
leaving the leafle’s, makes its way at once in a direction to- 
wards the left auricle, without undergoing any further exposure 
to the air. The other is spreaf over the brane, 
and derives the benefit of the atmospheric influence which the 
surface of that membrane affords, and ultimately joins the other 
portion. The anatomical distribution of the pulmonary vessels 
indisputably proves that their physioloyical fonction is exclu- 
sively in relation with the air supplied by the bronchial tubes. 
and that it is totally independent of any purpose having rela- 
‘ to the construction or repair of any part of the tissue of the 
ungs. 


r. Heawe, at the request of the President, drew attention 
to the omnis which he employed. He showed that in in- 
jecting pulmonary arteries and veins with different colours 
both should be — simultaneously, so that the two fluids 
should meet in capillaries. If the arteries by themselves 
were injected first, the flaid passing through the capillaries into 
the larger vessels beyond would prevent the proper — 
afterwards of the veins, and vice versd. He showed no 
those of the pulmonary system, as illari 
could be injected in as of the am without any of the 
injection reaching any of the other vessels, In speaking of the 
distribution of the air to the tissue of the lungs, mentioned 
that a very free anastomosis was established between the air 
contained in different parts of the lungs after the bronchial 
tubes had reached their minutest subdivision. Dr, Heale 
gives the name of pedicles to the smallest of the bronchial 
tubes, and that of leaflets to the ultimate subdivisions of the 
pulmonary tissue. He showed that there was a complex inos- 
culaiion between different leaflets and pedicles. The equal 
diffusion of air throughout the lungs is farther provided for by 
tubular passages which ramify in the and inter- 
lobular cellular tissue, and communicate with lengitudinal 
channels in the substance of the pleura. Passing to the physio- 
logical points involved in the various anatomical details, he 
remarked that it was usual to speak of respiration as one thing, 
of cireulation as another, and of nutrition as a third ; but that 
in point of fact all three were parts of one and the same phy- 
siological operation, and that it was as impossible that the cir- 
culation or the nutrition should go on independently of the 
respiratory processes as that the hands of a watch should con- 
tinve te point the hour when the mainspring was im in 
its action. Dr. Heale then explained at some length his views 
with regard to the heart’s action in effecting the circulation of 
the blood, the physiology of respiration, &c. 

Dr. Lxx said that he did not come into the room until a con- 
siderable part of the paper had been read, and he could not tell 
whether any allusion hed been made in it to the nervous struc- 
ture of the lungs. He requested the author to state whether 
or not this was the case, 

dissecting the lungs in some fluid. He imagimed they 
the course of the chial arteries. 

Dr. Lex then begged to be informed whether there was any 
dissection on the table showing the nervous structure of the 
lungs, and (the author having replied that he had not on the 
present occasion made any dissections with the immediate ob- 
ject of demonstrating the course or distribution of the nerves) 
proceeded to say that he bad been engaged during the last 
two years in dissecting the ganglia and nerves of the lungs, 
and that in these dissections a great system of ganglia and 
nerves was displayed throughout the lungs ; and he considered 
that without taking into account these nervous structures of 
the lungs the functions of those organs could not be explained. 
Dr. Lee finally added that he would not now intrude upon the 
time of the Society by giving a description of his own dissec- 
tions, 


DESCRIPTION OF A FETUS BORN WITHOUT HEART, BRATN, 
LUNGS, OR LIVER. 


BY WM. H, DICKINSON, M.D. CANTAB., 
ASSISTANT AT THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN ; 
CURATOR OF THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM, ST. GBOxGE'S HOSPITAL. 

This being, like all others of the same character, was a twin, 
Both umbilical cords were attached to a single elongated pla- 
centa, The imperfect foetus was devoid of any vestige of head 
or neck, The upper extremities were but were in 
some sepa are the anterior surface was a small 
prominence, which appeared to represent the tip of the tongue. 
The umbilical cord was surrounded at its fostal extremity bya 
small membranous bag, which contained a coil of intestine. 
The lower extremities were only slightly different from their 
usual state. The body was generally swollen and wdematous. 
The spinal column was deficient from the second cervical ver- 
tebra upwards No trace of any cranial bones could be dia- 
coverel, The clavicles were abse The in were of 
unusual thickness, owing to a general infiltration of serous fluid. 
ln the eavity of the trunk lay the lower two feet of the imtes- 
tine, which commenced ‘by a cecal extremity, and two Js 
kilneys, The ureters, the bladder, the urachus, and. pair 
undescended testicles were found in their normal relations. 
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sympathetic ganglia and the spinal nerves. 

Simce there was no communication between the veins and 
arteries of the foetus answering to the foramen ovale, but the 
veins throughout the body were simply continuous with the 
umbilical vein, and the arteries with the umbilical artery, it 
was inferred that either in the cord or in the body of the mon- 
strosity the usual direction of the blood must have been in- 
verted, If it passed, as usual, from the mother down the um- 
bilical vein, then it must have been continued into the tissues 

the veins of the feetus. On the other hand, if the course of 
circulation was not thus reversed in the fetus, the artery 
of the cord must have brought the supply from the placenta 

This question was discussed, and the author finally adopted 
a tion of the late Dr. Young, which had been worked 
out by Sir Astley Cooper, that the circalation in such mon- 
strosities is due to the impulse of the heart of the healthy 
foetus, which always accompanies them, and which is conveyed 
through anastomosing vessels between the two cords the 
surface of the common placenta. The blood epee ay 
ipertet foetus through its umbilical artery, and is thence dis- 
tributed to its tissues. 

Mr. Savory said, cases like the one just related were espe- 
cially interesting with regard to the forces concerned in the 
circulation of the blood. He believed it was now generally 
accepted that the heart was not the sole agent in the move- 
ment of the blood. Of the other forees employed, that which 
was generated at the capillaries was assuredly not the least. 
But cases like the present one confirmed this doctrine ; for in 
this, as in some others, especially the case recorded by Houston, 
it seemed almost impossible, after a careful study of their ana- 
tomy, to arrive at the conclusion that the heart of the healthy 
child was sufficient to maintain. not only its own cireulation, 
but that of the monster also, These cases, he thought, might 
be profitably studied by the light of comparative physiology. 
Just as in the Jower vertebrata—as in fishes—where the amall 
and single ventricle seemed manifestly insufficient to accom- 
plish unaided the circulation through the capillaries of gills 
and system ; just as in some of the lowest of the invertebrata, 
where, as in plants, the movement is maintained without a 
heart of any kind: so in these monstrous forms among the 
highest we must more clearly recognise, in the absence of a 
heart, the existence of independent forces to circulate the 


Dr. Lue said that there was a placenta on the table all the 
arteries and veins of which had been injected, and there were 
two umbilical cords seen ing into this placenta, It was a 
case of twins, and ins’ of there being one placenta for each 
child, as usually occurs, there was here only one for beth 
foetuses ; but the circulation in these two fetuses was not dif- 
ferent from the ordinary circulation, Two umbilical arteries 
went from each child to the placenta and conveyed the blood 
to it, and one umbilical vein returned to each foetus and carried 
the blood back. On looking at the feetal side of the placenta, 
it would be seen that there were large injected arteries and 
veins passing between the vessels of both ambilical corda, but 
the cireulation was not altered in consequence, It was a mere 
anastomosis of the arteries and veins «6. the two cords in the 
placenta. The blood of the four umbilical arteries must have 
circulated through the placenta and returned to the two fetuses 
by the umbilical veins, afterwar’s to circulate through the 
liver, heart, and other organs in the ordinary manner. The 
action of the heart of one of these foetuses could have no influ- 
ence upon the cireulation in the other. The placenta of the 
malformed feetns.described by Dr, Dickinson was unfortunately 
not preserved, and hence no one could tell whether there was 
a placenta connected with the living and another with the 
malformed feetus ; but it was well known that in most of these 
cases of malformation there had not been found a placenta con- 
nected with the malformed foetus, but that the cord had passed 


into the placenta of the other child. However that might have 
been, the circulation must have gone on in this ta as in 
the one which lay on the table; and it was impossible to be- 
lieve that the action of the heart of the healthy fetus could 
have forced the blood back along the umbilical arteries of the 
— feetus and inverted the circulation ee manner 
by Dr. Young, and adopted sir B. Brodie, 
Sir A. r, and other physiologists. Dr. then added 
that he had examined the foetus described by Dr. Dickinson in 
its recent state, and found the umbilical vein passing into the 
abdomen in the usual manner ; but there being no liver, heart, 
nor lungs, the umbilical vein, greatly enlarged, proceeded to 
the upper extremities and kidneys, from which he believed the 
blood passed into a vessel corresponding with the abdominal 
aorta, which divided and entered the cord as the umbilical 
arteries do usually, He (Dr. Lee) thought it impossible to be- 
lieve that the foetal circulation was carried on solely by the 
action of the heart. Both ventricles united to send the blood 
to the placenta ; bat the blood, after it had circulated th 
the capillaries of the placenta, could not return to the liver 
the action of the heart ; and it was obvious that the great cir- 
culation through the fetal liver could not be referred to the 
action of the heart, but to the vessels themselves. In all pro- 
bability the absence of the placenta in Dr. Dickinson’s case, if 
it was wanting, was merely a part of the m ion of the 


Dr. Hraxe called attention to the fact that there mnst be 
some force acting on the circulation in the capillaries distinet 


from that of the heart’s pulsation, in order to remedy after 
each pulsation the distension of the bloodvessels, which would 

ise remain in a state of maximum distension, and be un- 
able to yield any longer to the ensuing pulsation. This force, 


which emptied the capillaries, must be quite as real and impor- 
tant as that which distended them. The changes which occurred 
during these intervals were precisely those for which the pulsa- 
tion was calculated to furnish the materials, and they embraced 
all the strictly vite! operations which occurred both in the 
each other with the greatest exactness. For, suppos- 
ing it possible (which it is not) that one or the other should 
preponderate, the blood would i diately b either too 
arterial or too venous, as the case might be—a state of things 
which would necessarily he co in the very next palsa- 
tion. The heart’s action therefore became auxiliary to the 
action of the capillaries. The ta of the feetus accomplished 
for it precisely what the lungs did for the adult. The difficalty of 
explaining how the circulation might have been carried on in the 
acardiac foetus was materially lessened by these considerations. 
Dr. Dickixsonx, in reply to the remarks of Mr. Savory, 
allowed the ible existence of a force which the 
circulation of the blood independently of the action of the 
heart. In vegetables the circulation was carried on by this 
alone ; but the higher in the animal seale, the more active the 
circulation and the more necessary the heart. It could not be 
supposed that in the haman fetus the circulation could be 
maintained without this organ, It was almost proved that 
the circulation depended on the heart of the other twin by the 
fact that in every case of acardiac monstrosity not only was 
the monster a twin, bat it was attached to the same placenta 
as served for the other child. If the circulation depended on 
forces within its own body, there could be no reason why it 
should not be carried on without this connexion, As to the 
objections of Dr. Lee, that the currents of blood in the cord 
could not be inverted, Dr. Dickinson stated that, from the fact 
that there was no communication between the arterial and 
venous systems in the foetus, it followed that the circulation 
must be inverted either in the cord or in the body of the 
monster, With a healthy child, the blood flowed to it ae) 
the umbilical vein, which blood eventually got into the 
ventricle, and so was distributed by the aorta and its 
In the monstrosity «here no foramen ovale existed, if the blood 
passed to its body by the umbilical vein, it must have been 
carried into the tissues by the veins. Thus in the body the 
blood must have gone contrary to the usual direction. On the 
other hand, if the blood was cdistributed by the arteries after 
the usual manner, it was evident that it must have been 
bronght from the placenta by the artery of the cord which 
was in direct continuation with them. In this case the circn- 
lation in the cord must have been inverted. In any case it 
was necessary to allow the inversion either in the cord or in the 
body. 


“At the late annual dinner of the Royal Free Hospital, 


£5000 was subscribed in the room. 


a large vein and artery. The artery divided on entering the 

P belly into two large branches, one of which passed inte the 

ntion right thigh and side of the pelvis. The other division served | 

— for all the rest of the body. It swept upwards to the position 

fiuide due to the sorta on the left side of the spine, and gave off 

" vessels for the left thigh, for the left side of the pelvis, and for | 

ee the kidneys. It terminated between the shoulders by dividing 
abrapily into two large branches, which west to each upper | 
extremity. The veins were arranged in an almost parallel man- | 
ner. There was no communication between the two sets of | 
vessels <n to the foramen ovale. The entire ence- | 
phalon and upper part of the spinal cord were wanting. | 
The sympathetic ganglia were large, but not numerous. A | 
chain of eight lay aleng the side of the vertebral column. | 

| Namerous filaments maintained the connexion between the 
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Jaundice ; its P and Treatment. By Gro. Hariey, 
M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University 
College, London, and Assistant-Physician to Universit 
College Hospital. Svo, pp. 136. London: Walton pa | 
Maberly. 

Tue pathology of certain forms of jaundice is still veiled in 
considerable obscurity, In Dr. Budd’s valuable treatise on 
** Diseases of the Liver,” which represents the views on the 
subject commonly entertained in this country, two great sub- 
divisions of jaundice are spoken of : one in which there is some 
mechanical obstruction in the biliary passages to the excretion 
of bile; and the other in which no such impediment exists, 
In the former case, whether the obstruction be due to the pre- 
sence of gall-stones or hydatids, to cancer, to ulceration of the 
duodenum at the orifice of the ducts, to congenital deficiency 
of the ducts, or to any other cause, there is no great difficulty ; 
the jaundice is evidently due to the reabsorption into the blood 
of the ingredients of bile which ought to have found their way 
into the intestine. The real difficulty consists in offering a 
satisfactory explanation of those forms where there is no me- 
chanical impediment in the ducts, inasmuch as the solution of 
this question raises another debated point, as to whether the 
elements of bile exist preformed in the blood, or are altogether 
elaborated by the liver. Dr. Badd and many other writers 
have attribated these forms of jaundice to a suppressed or de- 
fective secretion of bile. ‘‘In these cases,” says Dr. Budd, 
**the most obvious explanation of the facts is that the biliary 
pigment exists in the blood, and that in consequence of defec- 
tive action of the secreting cells it is not eliminated, as it should 
be, in the liver.” It is right to observe, however, that Dr. 
Badd makes an exception in the case of the biliary acids. 
“*The most skilful chemists,” he says, ‘‘ who have recently 
analyzed the portal blood have failed to detect the biliary acids 
in it, and have come to the conclusion that these at least are 
formed in the liver.” Professor Frerichs, on the other hand, 
maintains that none of the elements of bile exist already formed 
in the blood, and hence that jaundice can never be due to a 
suppression of the secretion, His theory of jaundice, inde- 
pendent of obstruction of the ducts, is this:—He believes that 
even in a state of health some of the elements of bile, and more 
especially the biliary acids, are in part reabsorbed into the 
blood of the hepatic veins, Under ordinary circumstances, the 
biliary acids which are thus absorbed are converted into taurine, 
which is found in the lungs, and into the pigments which are 
voided in the urine. These normal metamorphoses, however, 
are liable to be interfered with by the presence of certain poi- 
sons in the blood, or by nervous agencies ; and then the colour- 
less bile-acids are apt to be converted into bile-pigment, and so 
produce jaundice, This theory Frerichs supports by showing 
that bile-pigment may be formed artificially from the biliary 
acids ; and that when the colourless bile-acids are injected into 
the blood of animals, jaundice is produced, and bile-pigment is 
voided in the urine, Frerichs’ statements have been confirmed 
by many distinguished observers, and particularly by Professor 
Staedeler, of Zurich, and Dr. Neukomm. 

Dr. Harley, like Kuhne, has not succeeded in confirming 
Frerichs’ experiments, and he therefore rejects his theory of 
jaundice, and adopts that of Dr, Budd. It is not difficult, he 
thinks, to prove that the liver manufactures certain biliary 
constituents, while it merely secretes others. The biliary acids 
he believes to be formed by the liver alone; while, on the 
other hand, the cholesterine and bile-pigment are already 
formed in the blood, and are merely secreted by the liver. 
Hence when the functions of the liver are suppressed, bile-pig- 
ment, but not the biliary acids, accumulates in the blood, and 
jaundice is the result, If this be so, it is not a little remarkable 
that in animals whose livers have been extirpated there is no 


accumulation of bile-pigment in the blood, and that, contrary 
to Dr. Harley’s opinion, in not a few cases the structure of the 
entire liver has been found destroyed by disease in the human 
subject, without any jaundice resulting. After enunciating 
his theory of jaundice, Dr. Harley proceeds to make an in- 
genious application of it to diagnosis, with regard to which we 
cannot do better than quote his own words:—‘“‘In jaundice 
from suppression, the liver does not secrete bile ; consequently 
no bile-acids being formed, none can enter the circulation, and 
they are therefore not to be detected in the urine. In jaundice 
from obstruction, on the other hand, bile is secreted and ab- 
sorbed into the blood ; and the bile-acids, not being all trans- 
formed in the circulation, as Frerichs supposed, are eliminated 
by the kidneys, and appear in the urine,” 

Hence, according to Dr. Harley, the presence of the biliary 
acids in the urine, in any case of jaundice, shows that the 
jaundice is due to mechanical obstruction of the bile-ducts, and 
not te suppression of the hepatic functions. Such being the 
case, it is important that we should be provided with a ready 
method for the detection of the biliary acids. The test pro- 
posed by Dr. Harley is Pettenkofer’s, which consists in treating 
the urine with sugar and sulphuric acid. Here are Dr. Harley’s 
instructions :—‘*To a couple of drachms of the suspected urine 
add a small fragment of loaf-sugar, and afterwards pour slowly 
into the test-tube about a drachm of strong sulphuric acid. 
This should be done so as not to mix the two liquids, If 
biliary acids be present, there will be observed at the line of 
contact of the acid and urine—after standing for a few minutes 
—a deep purple hue. This result may be taken as a sure indi- 
cation that the jaundice is due to obstructed bile-ducts. On 
the other hand, the absence of this phenomenon, and the occur- 
rence of merely a brown instead of a purple tint, although in 
the earlier stages of jaundice equally indicative of suppression, 
is of course, for the reasons already given, no indication of the 
cause of the suppression.” 

If the views inculeated by the author be confirmed by sub- 
sequent observation, there can be no doubt that he has consi- 
derably simplified the pathology of jaundice, and that physio- 
logical chemistry has contributed another important aid to 
diagnosis, It must be confessed, however, that not only is the 
theory of jaundice, on which the author’s views are founded, 
open to grave objections, but the evidence in favour of the 
statement that the presence of biliary acids in the urine isa 
certain proof that the jaundice is due to mechanical obstruction 
of the ducts, is insufficient. Before the statement can be accepted 
in the confident terms employed by Dr, Harley, it must be 
confirmed by a large number of carefully observed cases. In 
the volume under review, Dr. Harley alludes to only one casein 
its support. The lengthened details of this case are most in- 
teresting, although we are inclined to think that the disease 
commenced in the duodenum, and not in the head of the 
pancreas, as supposed by the author. On the main question, 
whether jaundice dependent on obstruction of the ducts is 
always accompanied by biliary acids in the urine, and thus 
distinguished from other forms of jaundice, we shall be glad to 
have further evidence from Dr. Harley and from the profession 
generally. The subject is one well worthy of investigation. 
For such an investigation it would be well to select cases of 
obvious and unmistakable obstruction of the ducts. Acute 
atrophy of the liver has always been regarded as a typical in- 
stance of jaundice independent of obstruction. In the only 
case of this formidable disease which came under Dr, Harley's 
notice, bile-acids were found in the urine. This circumstance 
might have been regarded as fatal to the author’s theory. In 
consequence of the presence of the acids, however, Dr. Harley 
argues that the disordered circulation of the liver must have 
caused obstruction of the ducts, and that therefore the sup- 
pression must have been complicated with reabsorption of bile. 

Another form of jaundice independent of mechanical obstrac- 
tion is that which occurs in the course of many of the so-called 
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zymotic diseases, such as ague, typhus, and scarlet fever; or as 
the resalt of other forms of blood-poisoning. The author attri- 
butes the jaundice in all such cases to active congestion of the 
liver, the engorged capillaries pressing upon the secreting 
structures, and so suppressing their functions. A case of ague 
is cited ia support of this view. In this disease there is un- 
questionably a great tendency to congestion of the portal sys- 
tem. Jaundice, however, is a rare symptom in ague, and 
when it occurs it is probably due to catarrh and consequent 
obstruction of the biliary ducts. On the other hand, in most 
of the cases of scarlet fever, exanthematic typhus, enteric fever, 
and other blood-poisonings, where death has been preceded by 
jaundice, the liver is found free from abnormal injection, or is 
even pale and anemic, In many of these cases the liver some- 
what resembles the condition known as acute or yellow atrophy: 
its tissue is soft and friable ; its secreting cells are loaded with 
oil, or are in process of disintegration ; while leucine and tyro- 
sine are found both in the secreting tissue and in the urine. 

At the termination of the work is a tabular view of the 
mechanism of the various causes of jaundice according to the 
author’s views, It is remarkable that neither here nor else- 
where in the book is any allusion made to what is generally 
regarded as the common cause of jaundice in this country— 
namely, catarrhal inflammation of the bile-ducts, producing 
tumefaction of the mucous membrane, and consequent occlusion 
of their channel. 

Dr. Harley’s book contains an account of several interesting 
experiments on the lower animals. One of these consisted in 
the production of artificial jaundice in a dog, by injecting 
healthy bile under its skin. On the third day the animal be- 
came ill, and on the fourth jaundice set in, Death occurred on 
the fifth. After death the urine was found to contain not only 
bile-pigment and bile-acids, but also leucine, tyrosine, and sugar. 

Some judicious remarks are made under the head of treat- 
ment. The impropriety of employing remedies to act on the 
liver, merely because there is jaundice, is justly commented on. 
A line of treatment found to be beneficial in one case of jaun- 
dice may prove hurtful in another. Mercury, the mineral 
acids and alkalies, benzoic acid, podophylliv, and all remedies 
which are known to stimulate the action of the liver, are ob- 
viously contra-indicated in cases where there is a mechanical 
obstruction in the biliary ducts. The increased secretion re- 
sulting from these remedies only renders the evil worse, because 
the bile, being unable to find its way into the intestine, must be 
absorbed into the blood. Dr. Harley’s views as to the actions 
of mercurials on the liver are peculiar:—*‘* The action of mer- 
curials seems to me to be this. Mercury is a powerful anti- 
phlogistic ; it reduces the volume of the blood by its purgative 
properties, and it impoverishes the blood by its direct action on 
the red corpuscles. From this it is easy to understand how 
mercury acts in inflammatory affections ; and as in the majority 
of cases of jaundice from suppression the stoppage of the biliary 
secretion is due to active congestion of the liver, mercury 
proves beneficial in such cases, not by stimulating the biliary 
secretion, but simply by removing the obstacle to its re-establish- 
ment.” Without discussing this theory, we may observe that in a 
large proportion of cases of jaundice, independent of mechanical 
obstruction, there is no abnormal congestion of the liver ; while 
in acute atrophy of the liver, and in jaundice occurring in the 
course of many blood diseases, mercurials have been almost 
universally condemned by the most experienced clinical ob- 
servers. In cases of gall-stones, Dr. Harley thinks that much 
benefit may be derived from carbonate of soda; not that the 
remedy acts as a solvent of stones already existing, but that it 
is calculated to prevent the formation and deposition of other 
calculi. He justly insists upon the advice given by Frerichs, 
not to trust to the ordinary instructions for finding a gall-stone 


In conclusion, we have much pleasure in recommending Dr. 
Harley’s work to the favourable notice of the profession. It is 
a laudable attempt to turn physiological chemistry to account 
in the diagnosis and treatment of a class of diseases where it 
may be expected to be of the greatest service. We hope to 
meet the author at some future time, when his theoretical 
views are confirmed or modified by a greater amount of clinical 
experience at the bedside. In the meantime he has done good 
service by making his views known, and giving his professional 
brethren an opportunity of confirming or refuting them. 


VENTILATION OF ARMOUR-CLAD SHIPS. 


Tue Royal Oak would appear to be destined to play as im- 
portant a part in the sanitary history of the Royal Navy as the 
Warrior in the fighting. As the custom is among naval archi- 
tects, while every care had been given to the offensive and de- 
fensive powers of our armour-clad frigates, little heed had been 
bestowed upon their capabilities as dwelling-places for a crew. 
True these ships would carry a smaller number of men than it 
was usual to assign for vessels of their tonnage, and each sailor 
as a consequence would luxuriate in a larger cubic space be- 
tween decks than he would have possessed in a wooden ship- 
of-war. But it had been omitted to estimate the probable in- 
fluence of iron-plated walls in acquiring and retaining heat, as 
well as the effects upon a confined atmosphere of outlets and 
inlets which had been reduced to the lowest degree, not only 
in number, but also in capacity, consistent with the working 
of the vessel. It was quickly found that the crews of armour- 
i cxpuatll in hot weather, to the risk of bein 


the stocks. We long ago urged that until the hygienic con- 
ditions of ships-of-war entered into the consideration of naval 
architects as fully as the sailing and fighting qualifications, 
there would be little hope of the removal of those sanitary 
drawbacks which affect crews. The results of the system 
of ventilation adopted in the Royal Oak would seem to confirm 
this view. The success is stated to be so great that the Ad- 
miralty has decided to ventilate all the ships of the armour-clad 
fleet on the same plan. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—The remarks which you last week published concern- 
ing the recent nominations of the Council command my entire 
adhesion, and, as I have good reason to know, that of man 
other of our Fellows. It is difficult to understand the princi 
which has guided the Council in restricting the nomination to 
two physiologists out of fifteen new members pro It is 
impossible to reconcile it with the understanding which existed 
that five out of the fifteen places should be annually accorded 
te physiologists or physicians, when the list of candidates pre- 
sented e of good men. It is a manifest injustice to 
forth such a list as the present. Had the candidates in o' 
branches of science presented so brilliant a cluster of distin- 
guished names as to outweigh other claims, there might have 
been an excuse ; but it is certainly far from being so. Of the 
thirteen gentlemen selected, there are many very little known 
to fame, and some with whose names neither | nor several 
other Fellows with whom I have discussed the matter are at 
all acquainted : far be it from me to infer that they are every- 
where unknown, but I am very sure that they have no over- 
powering celebrity ; indeed, it is by all that the list is a 
very weak one, On the other it certainly cannot be said 
that there was any deficiency of able physiologists and phy- 
sicians among the i 3 and if the Council had intro- 
duced into the roll the names of Brinton, Radcliffe, and Mac- 
donald of Dublin, these nominations would assuredly have 
presented a not less distinguished ensemble than it does at pre- 


in the stools, by adding water, and then watching whether any 
calculus floats on the surface, but to mix the stools freely with | 
water, and then strain the mixture through a hair-sieve. 


sent, and the just claims of medicine and physiology would 
have been more nearly satisfied.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 
May, 1963, F.R.S. 
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as to many less conspicuous, but not less serious, evils arising 
from the vitiated atmosphere of the between-decks. To obviate 
these evils, a system ef ventilation was suggested by Captain 
Fanshawe, the superintendent of Chatham Dockyard, and it 
. was carried out in the Royal Oak while that vessel was still on 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1863. 


Tue attempt of Sir J. Frrevusson to legislate on the question 

of Compensation for Accidents sustained in Railway Travelling 
has most deservedly failed. That seventy members of the 
House of Commons could have been found to vote for a measure 
which arguments did not vindicate nor expediency excuse, is 
only explicable on the assumption, that when interests seem- 
ingly conflict with principles, the judgment does not invariably 
exercise a sound discretion. On no other ground can we explain 
such an amount of support having been afforded to the proposed 
Bill, since, from whatever view its merits be investigated, the 
opinion pronounced by Mr. Lonartexp receives additional cor- 
roboration, that ‘‘ it was one of the most indecent propositions 
that had ever been submitted to the House.” Let us be just 
to Sir J. Fercussoy. He did claim as a precedent that which 
he regarded as an analogous measure. CARDWELL’s Act enacts 
that companies should not be liable for injury to animals above 
a certain value, unless the value was stated, and they had full 
knowledge of the risk they were incurring. The necessity of 
declaring the value of racehorses conveyed by rail was quoted 
by Sir J. Ferevsson in explanation of his proposed principle of 
limited liability. To our mind animals far more humble might, 
according to the laws of sympathy, have supplied illustrations 
of much greater similitude and force to the advocate of a 
measure who sought to assess the value of the life of his fellow 
man by no higher standard than that applied to the brute. It 
is-not to the measure itself so much as to the statement by which 
it was supported—argument is not a fitting term to apply to the 
rhodomontade spoken on the occasion—that we direct attention, 
limiting our observations principally to the imputations at- 
tempted to be cast upon the members of the medical profes- 
sion, 
The honourable baronet having developed his singular views, 
proceeded to state thit ‘‘pettifogging solicitors and compas- 
sionate doctors were always to be found to do their utmost to 
enforce claims, no matter how lightly founded, against the com- 
panies, A conviction existed on the part of railway companies 
that there was a sort of partnership between solicitors and dectors 
im these cases. There was a class of solicitors and doctors who 
made it a praetice to get them up. A small lawyer took up a 
case, and there was no diffieulty in getting half a dozen doctors 
to-come forward to suppor’ it; for, without casting any impu- 
tation upon professional men, it was a matter of fact that 
almost any number of professional men could be got to give 
evidence on any side whatever, and often of the most contra- 
dictory character.” (A laugh.) 

Whether Sir J. Fencvusson’s reservatory observations apply 
to the preceding or subsequent allegation in the foregoing state- 
ment, it isnot worth while te inquire. It isenough that we cha- 
racterize the whole as a stupid calumny, unthinkingly adopted, 
in support of an untenable proposition, Perhaps no class of in- 
terests is so completely protected by the Government as that of 
railway eompenies. They furnish the nearest approach to 
those monopolies once so odious in the eyes of the nation. 


They virtually have the public, with few restrictions, at their 
tionate income, and exercise commensurate influence. In order 
that they might occupy an altogether exceptional position, Sir 
J. Ferausson sought to have them divested of responsibilities 
which the law has fortunately ordained as correlative with their 
privileges. The reasons urged rested in the alleged inequality 
of compensation capable of being claimed, through agreements 
based on identical considerations; the remedy proposed being 
a limitation of damages to £400, £300, or £200, for first, second, 
or third-class passengers, no further liability to exist except in 
accordance with a special contract. This eecentric effort at 
legislation found advocates, who possibly attributed fluctuation 
in their dividends to the operation of causes which they possess 
the power thus, with a seeming regard to equity, tocontrol We 
are glad, for the sake of humanity, toaffirm that in this they were 
mistaken, inasmuch as the amount of compensation for accidents 
paid sioce the railway system came into operation does not 
bear more than a fractional proportion to the money otherwise 
recklessly outlaid. And in no case have verdicts given awards 
where gross negligence had not been proved to have existed. 
The accuracy of the knowledge of those who supported Sir J. 
FerGusson may be inferred from the instance mentioned by 
Mr. Durrox, known as the Wimbledon accident, in which the 
late Dr. Bay's life was sacrificed, The cause of this, Mr. 
Durrow declared, had never been accounted for. It is trae 
that the Coroner’s jury, as stated by Mr. Durron, returned an 
open verdict. They found, however, that the tyre of the middle 
wheel of the tender had rotated on its body, and had admitted 
of lateral displacement, and thisa special jury, in the subse- 
quent trial of Forp against the Company, arising out of the 
accident, considered to have been the cause of the departure of 
the carriages from the line; and the Company did not succeed 
in setting aside the verdict, though they sought to de so. Other 
accidents on various lines have been assigned to imperfection in 
machinery or rail that might and onght to have been detected, 
or to negligence on the part of servants for which there was no 
excuse. From the consequence of such omissions rail way com- 
panies, through Sir J. Frrevssox, sought protection, the only 
argument being, that juries, on rare occasions, to those injured 
awarded high damages. It seems incredible, not that such a 
measure should have been proposed, but that, being proposed, 
the only colourable excuse attempted in its vindication should 
be the imputations sought to be cast upon the medical profes- 
sion. 

We admit that in the majority of railway accidents consider- 
able conflict in medical testimony not unfrequeatly exists, Does 
such a confliet supply sufficient grounds for the statements to 
which Sir J. Fercussow has given expression ? 

Perhaps there is no class of accidents involved in such ob- 
security and difficulty as that which includes violent shocks to 
the nervous system. Where material lesions or demonstrable 
ipjaries are palpable, few medica] practitioners have any differ- 
ence of opinion respecting their extent and nature. Where, how- 
ever, no external wounds are present, and the question of 
compensation resolves itself into the appreciation of vital phe- 
nomena and their probable or possible eventualities, men of the 
largest experience and purest honour may conscientiously arrive 
at different estimates. Sir J. Fergusson forgot to state, that 
on every trial to which he alluded, railway companies call as 
witnesses physicians and surgeons of the first ability, whose 
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“compassionate practitioners” appearing for the plaintiffs; that 
the judge places the evidence on both sides before those with 
whom the decision on the relative importance of witnesses rests; 
so that, before injustice can be accomplished, the value of testi- 
mony must be set aside, and the significance of facts disregarded. 
No deubt under such circumstances mistakes may occur, and 
erroneous verdicts may be given. This is merely to say that 
human institations, however well matared, are imperfect. 
Further than this the affirmation should not go, inasmuch as it 
is a fact that such verdicts are much less frequently set aside 
for excessive damages, or other causes affecting the impartiality 
and discretion of the jury, than those of any other forms of 
action. There is nothing more difficult to determine than the 
ature, and certainly nothing could be more ‘rash than to 
attempt to hastily estimate the extent, of railway shooks to the 
nervous system. In one case the result may be prompt and pro- 
nounced; inthe other, occult and progressive. In one it may 
present perfect loss of power, which diminishes and becomes 
partial ; in the other it may at first be partial and eventuate 
in acomplete prostration. In the one, at the time of accident the 
~ulferer may have been severely injured, and on the trial show 
no sign; in the other, the plaintiff in the witness-box may ex- 
Libit a broken constitution, though for weeks after the event he 
had not complained. This mysterious and lous operati 
of disease is invariably perverted to the injury of medical wit- 
nesses, and urged in support of imputations on the value of their 
testimony—imputations suggested by interest, and not sus- 
tained by proof, On the part of our profession we can only say 
that we trust that “‘ compassion” will never be wanting when 
wrong and suffering require redress. But if by “‘ compassion,” in 
its disreputable association, Sir J. Fercusson insinuates a com- 
promise of principle, or a straining of testimony where men are 
sworn to speak according to their knowledge, we can only 
regard the observation as gratuitously offensive, and rejoice to 
add that in the House of Commons a large majority were found 
to repudiate a measure at variance with every sound principle 
of legislation, and, as might therefore have been anticipated, 
supported by statements both uacharitable and unjust. 


Derive the last session of Parliament an Act was passed 
“to make farther provision respecting Lanacy in Scotland.” 
By this Act several important particulars of the previous 
lunacy law of the North were modified. For example, the de- 
finition of the term “lunatic” was extended, and is now 
made to include every person certified by two medical men to 
be “‘a lunatic, an insane person, an idiot, or a person of un- 
sound mind.” Thus the law of Scotland is made equivalent 
to that of England, and this will at once remove certain 
obstacles which had before occasionally interfered with the 
prompt and proper treatment of the insane in the first-men- 
tioned part of the kingdom. A second noteworthy change is 
the legal recognition of lunatic wards in poorhouses as perma- 
nent accommodation for pauper lunatics, under certain condi- 
tions and restrictions. A relaxation is also introduced of the 
previous stringent enactment which required District Boards of 
Lanacy to provide accommodation for their pauper lunatics 
within their own district, either in public or district asylums. 
Farther, the procedure for placing patients in asyloms has 
been in some degree modified by the recent Act. The peti- 


tioner is now ordered to declare the relation in which he stands 
to the lunatic, and the public convenience has been consulted 
by extending the period during which a certificate of emer- 
gency is valid—viz., from one to three days. The disposal of 
dangerous lunatics has also been rendered less expensive by 
authorizing the Sheriff to permit the Inspector of Poor within a 
certain stage of the proceedings to take charge of the patient, 
provided always proper arrangements be made for his safe 
custody. The Amendment Act likewise empowers the Com- 
missioners to grant special licences to occupiers of private 
houses for the reception and detention thereia of lunatics, not 
exceeding four in number, without the exaction of any licence 
fee. The remittal of the fee is also permitted in the case of 
charitable institutions established for the care and training of 
imbecile children. The spirit of liberal legislation which these 
details show to pervade this Act is strongly illustrated in the 
clause which permits persons to place themselves voluntarily 
under treatment in asylums. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland have just issued ~ 
their fifth annual report to the Home Secretary. We learn 
from it that the total number of the insane in Scotland on the 
lst of January, 1862 (exclusive of the unreported lunatics 
placed in private dwellings and maintained from private funds), 
was 6341. There was but a slight increase (32) in pauper 
lunatics, as also in private lunatics (39), in comparison with 
the previous year, To what cause the comparatively slow 
growth of pauper lunacy is to be ascribed the Commissioners 
cannot say, but ‘‘ scarcely ventare to hope that the result of 
fature years will be found as favourable.” They ascribe the 
nearly stationary amount of private lunacy principally to the 
impoverishing operation of mental disease, through which a 
considerable number of private patients are each year converted 
into paupers. It is maintained that an erroneous estimate has 
been formed of the prevalence of insanity in Scotland, by in- 
stituting comparisons between the number of the insane in 
England and in Scotland, founded on the official returns of the 
English and Scotch Boards of Lunacy. In making these com- 
parisons it has been overlooked that in the English returns no 
account is taken of private lunatics resident with friends, and 
boarded by strangers, who have not been reported to the Com- 
missioners, Of this class there are not, perhaps, far short of 
2000 in Scotland. The Commissioners likewise draw attention 
to the fact that in Scotland their visits are not limited to 
asylums and poorhouses, but extend to every house, wherever 
situated, in which a pauper lunatic is placed. Every parish north 
of the Tweed is thus visited, on an average, once a year, either 
by the medical commissioners or by deputy commissioners, 
There is accordingly good reason for believing that the number 
of unreported pauper lunatics is much less in Scotland than in 
England, where no such parochial inspections are enforced. 
The conclusion of the Commissioners is probably a correct one, 
—namely, ‘“that any seeming excess of lunacy in Scotland is 
not so much due to a larger proportion of insane in the popu- 
lation, as to more copious and accurate returns.” 

There is evidently an excess in Scotland of female over male 
pauper lunatics. Tnis is ascribed, not to any greater disposition 
of the female sex to insanity, but to the larger source from 
which the supply of female pauper lunatics is drawn. This 
opinion derives support from the fact that when the inquiry is 
restricted to private patients it is found that the proportion of 
male to female lunatics placed in asylums is as 100 to 106, the 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL WARRANT. 
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proportion of males to females in the general population being 
as 100 to 111. Upon the disposal of the insane poor in lunatic 
wards attached to poorhouses the remarks of the Commissioners 
appear to us as deserving of particular attention. Hitherto 
such disposal has been a question of only temporary import- 
ance ; but it now becomes one of much greater moment from 
the permanent character given to such accommodation by the 
recent Act. It is clear that on the whole the Commissioners 
do not look with favour upon the principle of attaching lunatic 
wards to poorhouses ; whilst to some points connected with 
such principle they are strongly opposed. We entirely 
participate in their opinions, They observe: ‘“* We have 
deemed it proper to state our views thus explicitly on this 
important question ; but, at the same time, we distinctly dis. 
avow any intention of unduly pressing their adoption on paro- 
chial boards. Nevertheless, we think it our duty to take steps 
to check the growth of an evil which, if allowed free develop- 
ment, would render the lunatic wards of poorhouses open to 
most of the objections which have been urged against the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics in private asylums. We allude to 
the practice of receiving, as boarders, lunatics chargeable to 
parishes which have no proprietary share or interest in the 
poorhouse, If a parochial board resolve to provide lunatic 
wards for a certain portion of its insane poor, we will not with- 
hold our licence, taking, of course, all due precautions to secure 
the proper treatment of the patients; but, as a general rule, 


legal warrant for the detention of the patient, it is doubtful 
whether it can expire by any mere lapse of time. As this 
view, however, would never be acted upon, the Commissioners 
properly desire that the question should be authoritatively 
determined by the State. Another point requiring farther con- 
sideration is the power which the relatives of unrecovered 
pauper lunatics now possess of removing the latter whilst 
under treatment in asylums, by simply withdrawing the 
patients’ names from the poor-roll. It is true the Court of 
Session has given a judgment which would tend to check this 
power, but there exist obstacles in the way of bringing such 
judgment into practice, 

On the whole, we glean that the condition of the private 
asylums in Scotland continues to improve. The progress, ac- 
cording to the Report, is, perhaps, but little apparent from 
year to year, but becomes clear and well-marked when the 
present state of the private asylums is contrasted with that 
recorded in the Report of the ‘‘ Royal Commissioners.” 


A STARTLING announcement is made in the semi- official 
organ of the War Office, of which we are not at present in a 
position fully to estimate the importance. It is announced 
that there is to be a new Warrant to regulate the relative rank 
of medical officers of the army. It is distinctly stated that the 
Warrant 8008 is cancelled, and that officers will do well to 
r ber that it is no longer in force. There is such an in- 


we will not sanction the unconditional reception of the paup 
lunatics of other parishes. To do so would be to encourage 
the growth of an inferior style of asylum accommodation which, 
in proportion as it extended, would react upon and deteriorate 
the condition of the public and district asylums, where proper 
treatment is the first, and economy only a secondary considera- 
tion. By restricting lunatic wards of poorhouses to the recep- 
tion of the insane poor of the parishes to which such poorhouses 
belong, we shall be doing these parishes no injustice, for the 
poorhouses were originally erected with no view to serve as 
asylums; and we shall, on the other hand, be conferring a 
positive benefit on the parishes which have no lunatic wards, 
but which at present avail themselves of the accommodation 
which they afford, by securing for them the provision of better 
accommodation, and superior advantages in other respects, in 
district and public asylums at no greater cost. It is difficult 
to see what other object parochial boards can have in receiving 
patients from other parishes into the lunatic wards of their 
poorhouses than the profit which they derive from the trans- 
action. Tus rate of maintenance charged for such patients is 
considerably higher than the calculated cost of those charge- 
able to the parish to which the poorhouse belongs. It is not, 
however, our intention to place any absolute veto on the ad- 
mission into lunatic wards of poorhouses of boarders from other 
parishes. Our main object is to check the growth of a traffic 
in patients for pecuniary profit, and not in any way to prevent 
the development of accommodation which the necessities of the 
public may really demand.” 

Attention is drawn to the doubt which still continues to 
prevail as to the power possessed by medical superintendents 
to enforce the return of patients after an escape. The English 
law limits the period during which recapture is lawful to four- 
teen days, and there has been a disposition in Scotland to follow 
this precedent. But as the Scotch law is entirely silent on the 
point, and as in Scotland the Sheriff's order is regarded as a 


conceivable mixture of feebleness and despotism in the course 
pursued by the Horse Guards towards the medical officers, 
that it is possible to believe in any act, however arbitrary or 
senseless, being accomplished by those authorities in dealing 
with the surgeons. But it is hardly imaginable that any 
serious attempt will be made again to annul the privileges of 
rank which have been alternately given, annulled, and partially 
restored by the recent Warrant in question. 

The dissatisfaction excited by the withdrawal of these privi- 
leges was intense and universal. Together with many acts of 
petty tyranny and insult which were felt to indicate a settled 
determination to crush and degrade the medical officers, the 
retraction of the relative rank had produced a condition of dis- 
content which bordered on the limits of mutiny. We state 
that which is well known to the whole service, which is espe- 
cially within the cognizance of the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and is indeed known to all, when we assert that for 
months before the issue of the Warrant 8008, which is now 
asserted to be cancelled, the Medical Department resounded 
with a unanimous cry of vexation and disgust, From the 
senior inspector of hospitals to the youngest assistant-surgeon, 
there was not one man who did not earnestly claim from the 
Government that restoration of their privileges which was in 
some measure accorded by the Warrant. Hence the present 
announcement, which is not yet fully understood, although of 
a most ominous character, is received with incredulous astonish- 
ment. If the authorities should now again annul the privileges 
which were only a few weeks since restored, we do not hesitate 
to say that they would be guilty of an act of folly and tyranny 
equally odious and contemptible, and utterly destructive of the 
returning confidence and good-will in the department, Such 
a step would indeed be little less than insanity. It would 
argue a degree of incompetence and want of judgment which 
bas hardly ever characterized any public or private act. It is 
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difficult to know what interpretation to put upon the present 
announcement; but, for the sake of the department and of the 
army, we sincerely hope that that which is most obvious is not 
the most correct, 


Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


PHYSIOLOGY OF TEA-DRINKING. 


Tue reduction of the duty on tea involves not only a financial 

experiment, but a physiological one, of interest to all who study 
An enthusiastic historian of the stimulants we use might find 
plausible ground for saying that the introduction of tea into the 
western world is the most revolutionary innovation in the sphere 
of diet which history records, and for tracing to its influence on 
our national character much of the mental and physical activity 
of this nineteenth century. We must avoid enthusiasm, and 
try to say a few sober words on this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipates an additional 
consumption of tea te the figure of 6,000,000 pounds (?) What 
will be our experience of English character and life under this 
increased tea-drinking? What will be the equivalent physio- 
logical results of other six millions of pounds of tea? What 
will be their effect on English temper and tissue ? 

That tea has an influence over the tissues of the body is now 
among the things admitted in physiology. This influence is of 
a conservative nature, and its value to the poor can scarcely be 
overrated. To them, tea is virtually tissue, and makes a sup- 
ply of food, that would otherwise be inadequate to maintain 
the weight of the body, sufficient for that purpose. Doubtless 
an unlimited supply of food capable of replacing any amount 
of effete tissue would be preferable to a substance which simply 
goes to prevent tissue from becoming effete ; but this is imprac- 
ticable—the unlimited supply of nitrogenous food being a thing 
that as yet neither Providence nor politicians have given to us, 
Doubtless, too, alcohol has, in common with tea and other 
substances, this power of retarding the waste of the tissues of 
the body; but probably it acts differently, and certainly it is 
open to strong objections which cannot be made against tea 
This preservative power of tea over the tissues has not hitherto 
been explained. Perhaps it may not be altogether unconnected 
with another influence of tea which we proceed to notice— 
namely, an influence over the temper, or rather the mood, or, 
speaking physically after our fashion, over the nerves, Nothing 
affects the wear of tissue more than mood; and tea has a 
strange influence over mood—a strange power of changing the 
look of things, and changing it for the better: so that we can 
believe, and hope, and do, under the influence of tea, what we 
should otherwise give up in discouragement or despair—feelings 
under the influence of which tissues wear rapidly. In the 
language of the poor, who in London, we are told, spend an 
eighth of their income in buying tea, it produces a feeling of 
comfort. Neither the philosopher nor the philanthropist will 
despise this property of tea, this power of conferring comfort 
or removing ennui, of promoting those happier feelings of our 
nature under which we can do most and bear most. There is 
no denying the considerable dependence of our moods and 
frames upon substances; and as moods are as important as 
muscles, as they affect as largely a man’s ability for the great 
ends of life, we cannot regard the cheapening of such substances 
—when devoid of noxious qualities—as other than a most im- 
portant benefit to the poor and a most interesting experiment 
for medical observers to watch. 

Tea is indeed a great fact in our present mode of life. It has 
been the making of an additional meal among us since the 


Justice has scarcely been done to the magnitude of the change 
which has happened since the time when gentlemen—aye, and 
ladies too—took beer to their early breakfast, when they dined 
at eleven, supped between five and six, and went to bed at 
ten. Tea and coffee have been the principal causes of this re- 
volution. 

One of the most important resalts of the use of tea is the pro- 
longation of the social evening. At the time of evening leisure 
it gives the feeling of morning lightsomeness and freshness. It 
has something like the effect of sleep upon us, It removes that 
heaviness which follows the principal meal and would take us 
to bed “‘at ten.” It postpones the hour of sleep. As a conse- 
quence of the postponement of the hour of sleep, follows inevi- 
tably the postponement of the hour of waking. Early rising 
has probably no such enemy as tea. There are not a few people 
who breakfast when their fathers used to think of dinner, who 
dine when their fathers supped, and who take their enlivening 
cup at the hour when their fathers were getting stupid and 
making ready for bed. No doubt there is some evil in all this, 
but there is more good. The mere alteration in the hours of 
sleep, or even the taking of an additional hour for this purpose, 
are not necessarily evils. The question of evil or good turns 
upon the character of our waking hours, and we believe we are 
not saying too much for our present life when we say that life 
never was so active and so fruitful of good results as now. 

Of course the increased consumption of tea which is to happen 
may involve some physiological consequences of a di 
nature; but not many. For the class to whom the cheapening 
of tea will be the greatest temptation are not troubled with 
**nerves.” They have so much hard work to do, and so little of 
luxury in their lot, that the addition of a little good tea to their 
daily fare can only be a great comfort and a great boon, for 
which they will bless the name of Mr. Gladstone. 


RECOGNITION OF THE DEAD AFTER 
DECOMPOSITION. 

In our impression of last week we published a paper of great 
interest, from the pen of Dr. B. W. Richardson, on a process 
for restoring the appearance of the face of a dead person, after 
decomposition had taken place to an extreme degree, in order 
to establish identity. The facts of the inquiry are so fally 
described by Dr. Richardson, to whom the profession and the 
public are indebted for the suggestion and carrying out of the 
process, that we shall not here dwell upon them ; but we would 
indicate briefly their peculiar value in medico-legal investi- 


gations. 

First we would observe, that although this experimental 
work was undertaken under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, inasmuch as the time was very short, the body greatly 
decomposed, and the experiment so new that everything had 
to be improvised on the spot, yet the result, in a legal point of 
view, was a marked and definite success. It enabled witnesses 
who previously could form no opinion respecting the dead man 
to affirm on oath that it was not the assumed murderer, A 
deep mystery was thus cleared up, and, as the Coroner re- 
marked, all the evidence that was required for the legal identi- 
fication of a human body, which had previously been unre- 
cognizable, was obtained. But notwithstanding this great 
success, Dr, Richardson shows that what was done could be 
largely improved upon. In accepting these facts we cannot 
avoid directing the attention of the younger members of the 
profession, those especially who are engaged in the deadhouse, 
to Dr. Richardson's instructions as to the way in which new 
inquiries should be proceeded with. 

As a public question, the results of this inquiry are on many 
grounds most satisfactory. We can, however, indicate at most 
but one or two considerations. The reproach is often cast upon 
medical science that it is too apt to throw obstacles in the way 


“good old days” when people lived on three meals a day. 


of justice; and it is also often asserted that medical men, 
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tby their presence in an important case, are only eo many con- 

stumbling-blocks to the judge and jury: In this 
instance the reverse obtains; for had not medical science 
etepped in it is a certainty that the dead man found in the 
Thames on the 4th instant would have borne with him to his 
grave the charge of the St. Giles’s murder, while the true mur- 
derer, shielding himself behind this protection, would have 
walked men unsuspected, it may be, to the end of 
this life, relieved only from the consciousness of his iniquity by 
‘the feeling that a scapegoat had been found for hiscrime. We 
know now, and medical science has entirely to be thanked for 
the information, that the true murderer is still at large, and that 
justice follows him. But it is not in cases of murder alone that 
Dr, Richardson’s process will prove useful. In cases where pro~ 
perty is concerned,-—where relatives, for example, are in doubt 
whether or not their friends have or have not met with an 
accidental death, as in some instances of shipwreck, fires, 
and the like,—it is most satisfactory to know that if a body be 
found, and the tissues have not undergone destruction from 
actual disintegration, the identification can be almost certainly 
secured, 

The thanks of the profession are due to Mr. Humphreys, 
the Coroner, for the prompt manner in which he took advan- 
tage of scientitic progress for the elucidation of a very difficult 
question. 


FOG SIGNALS. 

A PROFOUND impression has been produced by the melan- 
-eholy loss of life resulting from the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon, 
at Cape Race, Like the recent accident to the 7'elegraph 
@teamer, which struck on a rock near Holyhead, the catas- 
trophe was due to fog, and might have been prevented by 
efficient fog-signals. It may be earnestly hoped that the Go- 
‘vernment will be induced to yield to the representations which 
thave been several times made to it by scientific and prac- 
tical men as to the fact that the fog-signals of British light- 
‘houses and light-ships are not sufficiently powerful, and that 
farther experiments should be made with the view of providing 
more efficient warning in fog. This was a formal recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Lights, Buoys, and Beacons, 
and of a committee of the British Association; and Dr. Glad- 
stone, one of the Commissioners, has recently wade knows the 
wesult of some interesting inquiries which he has personally 
<onducted on this matter. 

The condensed vapour which constitutes fog obstructs light, 
cas we all know, to a considerable extent, and hence the efforts 
which have been made to warn vessels by means of sound. 
‘Thus near the scene of the Holyhead accident there is a light- 
house, a great fog-bell, and a signal-gun, which is fired at stated 
intervals. But unfortunately fog stops the waves of sound as 
‘well as the rays of light, and it was proved that on board the 
Teegraph the light was invisible, and the fog-bell and signal- 
gun both inaudible, by reason of the density of the mist with 
which the air was loaded, On the other hand, bells have been 
heard for miles during a fog; and, as we have nothing to sub- 
stitute for sound as a fog-signal, we ought to set to work at 
once to perform experiments as to the manner and extent of 
absorption of sound by fog, the penetration of notes of various 
pitch, intensity, prolongation and repetition, the influence of 
height, reflection by a background, and other circumstances 
as to which information is needed. The New York papers 
allege that the disaster to the Anglo-Saxon might have been 
prevented had not the British, for some unaccountable reason, 
refused to permit persons interested to place one of Daboll’s 

al air-trumpets at Cape Race, which could be distinctly 
in foggy weather from six to ten miles at sea, and would 
save millions of property and hundreds of lives, This is, we 
believe, a kind of large steam-trampet worked by Ericcson’s 
engine. A similar instrument has been planned in this country 


‘by Mr. Cowper ; and a most powerful instrunient of the kind, | 


adapted for notes of various pitch, and described as giving s 
buzzing sound of wonderful intensity, has been made by Pro. 
fessor Holmes. [t has been suggested that the experiments of 
M. Colladon, which prove the great distance to which sound is 
transmitted through water in a swift and direct course, may be 
studied and extended for the present purpose, On the whole, 
experiment is greatly needed; and we trust that, in view of 
the recent catastrophe, the Government will no longer hesitate 
to accede to the appeals which have been made to it by the 
British Association and the Commissioners on Lights. 


THE HEALTH OF KING LEOPOLD. 


WE regret to learn from continental sources that M. Langen. 
beck has not been more successful than M. Civiale in restoring 
the King of the Belgians to a state of health and comfort. 
Various statements have been circulated of an incorrect cha. 
racter as to the particulars. Without referring to any of these, 
we may say that the success of M. Civiale in crushing the 
vesical caleulus with which the King is afflicted was only par- 
tial, and after several sittings considerable irritation still 
existed. The bladder itself seemed free from fragments, but 
the symptoms continued, Subsequently, when M. Civiale dis- 
continued his visits, the aid of M. Langenbeck was obtained. 
After various efforts on several occasions, it is understood that 
this surgeon has not succeeded in removing the source of irri- 
tation. Mr. Henry Thompson, of University College Hospital, 
has now been summoned to this difficult case. We believe that 
it is probable that Mr. Thompson’s stay may be somewhat 
protracted. Where men so eminent have not been successful, 
it may well be that our countryman will be unable to command 
a better result. But the present summons is a gratifying testi- 
mony to the skill and erudition which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses ; and everyone will desire, for the sake of his distin- 
guished and much-loved patient, he may be so fortunate as to 
remove the offending fragment and relieve the sufferings occa- 
sioned by it. 


THE MEDICAL COUNCIL. 


As we lately announced, the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration of the United Kingdom will 
meet on Monday next, the 25th instant. We cannot say we 
anticipate that this announcement has been, or will be, read 
with any remarkable feeling of interest or excitement, That 
body has not shown itself to possess the power and the energy 
which were attributed to it when first formed. It has done 

very little, and does not, at present, seem likely to eignalize 
notorious delinquents will be expelled, whose cases have 
already been decided elsewhere. Statements will be made 
with reference to the Pharmacopoia, and explanations given of 
the unavoidable delay which has characterized its production. 


Little is expected at present from the Council; and, probably, 
it will not exceed that limit. 


Correspondence. 


DR. HUGHES BENNETT’S LECTURES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sir,—Dr. Hughes Bennett's 
somewhat aside the tenor of m am neither sup- 
porting nor opposing the old ce: i I am merely endea- 
vouring to point out that the mode in which vibriones are 
formed cannot be quoted as an instance in proof of the mole- 
cular theory ; and also that the granular condition of a cell at 
certain times of its life is no proof of its origin from a molecular 


last letter* are 


* See Tus Lawczr, pp. 399 and 368. 
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state, for reasons which I have pointed out, and which appear 
to me ee: ~ + it is admitted, even by the sup. 
of the cell-theory, that the fact of conj i 
may perhaps be excused if I remind Dr. Bennett that an ad- 
mission of the possibility of the trath of a proposition is a 
different thing from an ad:nission that a particular instance 


the proof of it. 

Dr. Bennett refers me to his answer to Dr. Beale in the 
British Medieal Journal of Feb, 28th for the reasons why he 
considers vibriones an instance supporting his had 
before and have now again considered the arguments there 
shown, and have endeavoured to reconcile them with my own 
observations, but I confess that I have been unable to do so, 
nor can I see anything to support his views. For Dr. Bennett 
says in one of his lectures that first of all, in the formation of 
tissues, we have a fluid state ; next a molecular state, which is 
produced by precipitation from that fluid; after and from 
these molecules the various tissues, 

Now I cannot find from his account that these molecules 
fulfil these requirements, for in no is it mentioned whence 
they arise ; and yet in any case and on any theory it is highly 
important that their origin should be determined. I think, 
however, everyone will admit that they arise by one of two 
modes : either, Ist, by a rearrangement of the elements of the 
decomposing fluid—that is, by spontaneous ration; or, 
2nd, by being deposited from air without. Concerning the 
former, I do not gather that Dr. Bennett holds any such theory, 
and consequently need not allude to it further. We will there- 
fore consider them as derived from without—that is, deposited 
Ty will be. that they have their origin de- 

It will be apparent we their origin in some 
finite source, What origin? This, it appears to me, is the 
essential portion of the inquiry; because much of the value of 
their mode of behaviour hereafter depends upon what they are, 
notwithstanding their minuteness. How, I ask, are we to 
arrive at the knowledge of all that they are unless we can 
trace their derivation ? 

have arisen (that is as far as our most extended theories help 
us) either, Ist, as a granule from a fluid, as I have pointed out 
Dr. Bennett requires as the starting point of his theory ; or, 
2ndly, as a mass separated from some old cell which has broken 
up; or, 3rdly, by the more formal process of segmentation. 

Of the first it is plain we have no whatever ; and as 
the second and third do not fulfil the necessities of the mole- 
cular theory, I maintain that as far as these vibriones are con- 


cerned the molecular theory is non-proven. If it is insisted 
that it is so, then, I reply, only by “ taneous generation,” 
to which conclusion, as | remarked I do not think Dr, 


— intends to brin 

ich explanation we t? For myself there 
pears no diffioalty. We shall, if mostake net, find a 
by watching both the formation of vibriones and comparing it 
with the mode adopted by vegetable cells in the progress of 
their development from the single globular cell to that of fila- 
ment. 

This, as I remarked in a former letter, I have already brought 
forward in the Microscopical Journal while on the Diamor- 
phosis of Lyngbya. But I may here again repeat an abstract, 
the more so as further observations upon kindred growths have 
quite confirmed them. 

Tt is as well that I should state here, that whether we are 
agreed upon the exact structure of these minute masses of vege- 
tation, —whether we assert they have a cell-wall or not,—there 
is no doubt but that they increase in size by ordinary growth ; 
neither is there doubt that they have the power of segmenta- 
tion; and further, that both these processes can in varying 
degrees co-exist. I mention this because Dr. Bennett makes 
remarks in the letter referred to which would imply that he 
was not aware of it, at any rate in its full force ; instance, 
he says: “‘ If the molecules divide, how is it that filaments 
form at all?” If both these properties be not granted to vege- 
table cells, and to these vibriones also, then, of course, I can 
proceed no further. We disagree completely on the premises, 
and our arguments would not on each other. But if these 
are ted. and I suspect they will not be denied,—then the 
explanation of the appearances seems to be only in accordance 
with the every-day appearances of the growth of gonidia, of 
filamentous vegetations, and the laws of filamentous growths, 
I know nothing in these vibriones at all dissimilar. 

_ The mode of growth in these vegetations is this: A cell con- 
inues to segment till the size of the divisions may be reduced 


to an exceedingly minute body, cell, molecule, or whatever it 
pleases others to call it. 
even with high to determine whether there be a 

wall or not. I am inclined, however, to believe that there is 
only an increased density on the external surface of the bomo- 
geneous mass of pro Watch these molecules, Some 
increase in size, and gradually resume the parent form, a cell 
with ular all—an orthodox cell; 
others oval ; others elongate to many time: their breadth, 
but sooner or later one or more dissepiments appear, and a 


jointed filament is the result, These segments sooner or later 


redivide, and thus we have varying appearances, dependent 
upon the relative eS ee compared with the 
watching these cells, and in many others under conditions imi- 

ing natural conditions. Dr. Bennett will, I think, find that 
while this is the law by which filamentous formation and growth 
is governed, it explains all his difficulties as to the form and 
size of the bodies he has depicted in his woodcuts. He must 
also recollect that filaments have a power of reverting to the 
single globular cell, or gonidium, at any time during its life; 
that it exercises this function somewhat capriciously, and thus 
we have the moniform appearance which is the commence- 
ment of the process of separation, which, however, may rest 
there, or proceed to final separation. The cells thus separated 
may directly segment by the binary form, or develop into fila- 
ments, and so we have growth in all stages and varieties. I 
believe this is the answer to Dr. Bennett's question, ‘‘ How be 
(Dr. Beale) explains the formation of filaments I do not know.” 

I may also ask—If a jointed filament is to be produced from 
a round cell or mass of vegetative protoplasm, what plan is- 
simpler and more in accordance with the known laws of vege- 

cell-formation? As far as my own observations have 
extended, I have never in these of cell-growth seen any- 
thing like fusion, either to produce a globular or filamentous. 
form. But, even had I done so, I see no of the molecular 
theory in it, because it has not been wn that it has just 
been ipitated from a fluid, as is required by the theory ; 
and if these small bodies are the result of segmentation, then 
its coalescence would be rather a conjugation—at least a very 
different condition from coalescence of granular matter recently 
precipitated from a fluid in the midst of living tissues. 

Hence I maintain that these vibriones are no proof whatever 
sre, then again urge thet be ty the help of 
are, then I again urge that it can only help o' 
theory—namely, spontaneous generation. Will Dr. Bennett. 
ask its assistance ? 

Dr. Bennett has also read my remarks on uterine fibres rather 


hastily. When I pointed out its action, not only during the 
whole of pregnancy, but also in the unimpregnated state, he 
objected it the er was a rew fact in physi ; Upon 


which I assured him it was not so to those who oppor- 
tunities to view its action, and referred him to a published 
opinion. His rejoinder is, “It is new—in the normal state.” 
As I made no qualification on this point, his answer admits the 
truth of my remarks. However, I will again join issue and 
pans of d might ce as an instance. 
J. Braxrow Hioxs, M.D. Lond., F.R.S. 

Wellington-street, London-bridge, April, 1963. 


THE EXAMINERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest Mr. Heath’s letter 
concerning the examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and the numerous replies it has called forth; and as 
an old Edinburgh student, and one who has undergone the ex- 
aminations here and in London also, I have thought that a Scotch 
opinion of the London examiners, at this their time of trial, 
would not be out of place. 


The opinion here is, that the examiners in London 
I can assert it without fear of contradiction— 
ical men, quite at home with their subjects, and simply 


esirous of testing the student’s knowledge of those 
ints which he must, in some way or other, acquire before ever 
e can practise surgery with they p the 
countrymen, W it ma us w 
think faster than we , can have little effect upon the 
English candidate, who is quite accustomed to it. 
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I do not intend to deny that we in the North are ignorant of 
the name of Mr, Cesar Hawkins and his alleged peculiarities ; 
and in all the cases of rejection (with which I am acquainted) of 
Edinburgh students, the failures have been attributed to the de- 
cision of this gentleman; but in all these cases I have also found 
that there have been fierce (very fierce in some cases) disputes 
about mere words between examiner and candidate, and we all 
know that some examiners cannot bear in the slightest possible 
degree to be corrected, What one of my Edinburgh readers does 
not know of a certain famous professor who, as he pleases, 
will make the wretched candidate confess to some favourite 
doctrine in pathology or medicine? I think my English friends 
have no reason to find fault with the examiners at the College 
of Surgeons of England, as more severe are not very difficult 
to be had. I see no reason to alter the opinion expressed by the 
late Albert Smith, “‘ that the inquisitors are altogether a gen- 
tlemanly set of men, who are willing to help a student out of a 
scrape rather than ‘ catch question’ im into one. 

I bon thus, at the request of a number of students and ~~ 
titioners, given you our opinion of these gentlemen ; anc we 
take this opportunity of ea testimony to the kind and 
gentlemanly treatment we received at the hands of the ex- 
aminers of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edinburgh, May, 1863. M.D. Edin. 

I enclose my card. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Sm,—The correspondence now going on with reference to 
the overbearing conduct of the examiners of the College of Sur- 
geons of England induces me to call your attention, and that of 
your readers, to the ‘‘ bumptiousness” of the Council itself, as 
exhibited in my case. 

In porsession of three medical diplomas, I found it desirable 
to obtain a surgical licence, and my re being some lost 
(possibly) and in a far distant city, 1 begged the College to 
accept my diplomas as vouchers for my having gone through 
the required curriculum. On speaking to the President, in 
company with the Secretary, the latter gentleman (answering, 
I presume, for the Council) replied that the certificates must 
be produced, I offered to procure duplicates of the certificates 
of the various professors for all the necessary lectures, and 
pointed out that the obtaining of either of my medical degrees 
necessitated the requisite amount of hospital attendance. But 
the Secretary stated that candidates for medical diplomas 
had only to produce certificates of clinical medical, and not of 
clinical surgical, attendance, I then reminded him that all 
hospital certificates ran to this effect—‘‘ has attended the cli- 
nical medical and clinical surgical practice,” &c., and that the 
one is never mentioned without the other. To this the 
was, that this fact was well known to the Co! but 
they chose to take technical advan of the fact that medical 

tions did not require all the clinical surgery mentioned 
in the certificates presented. 

What may be the object sought by the Lincoln’s-inn gentry 
in refusing gentlemen similarly circumstanced to myself—for I 
presume mine is not a soli case—it is hard to tell; the 
result is, of course, that the ogee of Edinburgh or of Dublin 
pocket the fees and issue the desired licence, and one in all 
respects equal to that of the London body. I think, Sir, that 
it would be well that the professional public should, by expres- 
sion of their opinion, form a tribunal to which even the migh 
College of Surgeons of London must .bow, and I submit the 
case for this pu only. 

May I also point out, ee medium of Toe Lancer, 
a fact with which I doubt w very many candidates for 
surgical licences are acquainted—namely, that the Royal Col- 
lege at Edinburgh issue a licence to practise midwifery to every 
successful candidate for their diploma. Surely this is a step in 
the right direction, and one which it would be advisable for 
the to follow, instead of demanding extra fees for the 
certificate of a branch of the profession which every surgeon 
is called upon to practise. In addition, I can truly say that a 
more courteous Court of Examiners I had never the pleasure of 
meeting, and I to before — 

am, Sir, yours obediently, 
May, 1863. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Srr,—In reference to the dence brought forward in 


correspon 
last regarding the examinations at the | of 


of Surgeons, and the conduct of the examiners, espe- 


cially that of Mr. Hawkins, I have to inform you that I re- 

cently passed the first i examination, and was 

examined by Mr. Hawkins, to whose gentlemanly and cour- 

teous behaviour I have much pleasure in bearing the highest 

testimony. I must candidly admit that the examination is 

very severe, but I am sure that no student who is properly 
pared need fear any questions put to him. I therefore 
to co the statement of your 


“J.T. J.” and “‘ A Third-year’s Student ;” and am glad to 


say that I am acquainted with many who bear out its correct- 
ness, I am, Sir, yours i 
A 


tly, 
May, 1963. 


To the Editor of Tur Lanorr. 

Srr,—I was very much surprised at the of Mr. 
Heath’s note in your ipreecion of the Othe PWhen I passed 
the College of Surgeons in 1856, I could not help remarking 
the gentlemanly and kind treatment paid to me on that ooca- 
sion by the whole Court of Examiners. Mr. Cesar Hawkins, in 
particular, was most courteous on the evening I had the honour 
of having the membership conferred on me, 

I quite with your correspondent, “‘ A Third-year’s 
Student,” that if a student is prepared he need not fear 
any of the examiners. 

The injustice done to Mr. Hawkins, and the importance of a 
thorough ventilation of the subject, will, I hope, be an apology 
for troubling you. I am, Sir, yours &., 

J. C. B. Smatiman, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., &. 
Willingham, Gainsborough, May, 1863. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

S1r,—As I had the pleasure of being examined in surgery at 
the College by Mr. Cesar Hawkins i ieaeaee 1861, will you 
allow me to state that no examination could have been con- 
ducted in a more gentlemanly or considerate manner. I am 
satisfied that many who were at that time my fellow-students 
formed the same opinion of Mr. Caesar Hawkins’s unimpeach- 
able character as an examiner. 

lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 


May, 1863. BarRTHOLOMAUS. 


DR. MURCHISON’S WORK ON FEVER. 
To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sim,—My attention has been directed to a misprint in 
work on  beony At 471, where the characters of rd 
eruptions of typhus and enteric fever are contrasted in a tabular 
form, the distinguishing characters under the head of No, 8 
have been accidentally printed in. the wron 
the eruption of typhus which appears on fourth or fifth 
day of the fever, and that of enteric fever which rarely appears 
before the seventh day. Although these facts are clearly indi- 
cated at pages 117, 131, 457, and 470 of the work, a casual 
reader might carry away an erroneous impression from merely 
referring to the table in question. As the point is of some im- 

I beg those of your readers who possess the book to 
make the necessary correction. A note pointing out the error 
will be inserted in all copies of the book sold after this date. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wimpole-street, May, 1863. Caries Murcuatsoy, M.D. 


columns, It is 


ASSISTANT-PHYSICIANS AT KING'S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sir,—It is a curious fulfilment of your 


peg es appointments at King’s College, the Council 

ould appointed as assistan agape ian for diseases of 
women and children a gentleman who is neither a pe 
nor a graduate in medicine ; for Mr. E. Day is not a M. ’ 
notwithstanding the formal announcements to that effect which 
have appeared in the public journals.— Yours obediently, 

May, 1963. ‘A LookeR-on. 


TwFoRMATION SOUGHT BY THE FreNcH AUTHORITIES. 
J at the Paris Faculty, has been en- 

ing medical mission. He is now, 
Government, at Vienna, where he is 

ing of medicine. He is to visit the whole 
medical 


the same purpose, and report to the 
authorities at home. 
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MEDICAL TRIALS. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY, May 1l5ra. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Fane.) 
IN RE RUSSELL, 


Tut bankrupt, Annie Russell, who described herself as a 
‘professor of music, and spinster,” of 24, Cottage-grove, Peck- 
m, and elsewhere, applied for her release from custody, It 
eared that the bankrupt was the unsuccessfal plaintiff in 
cause of ‘‘ Russell v, Adams,” and that she had been 
ested for £315 costs incurred by Mr, Adams in defending 
— She stated that she had been about three weeks in 


Mr. Witp, for Mr. Adams, the application, He 
the total expense Mr. Adams in 

oald be £1000. The defendant had been obliged to baie 4 

vast amount of evidence from Holyhead and elsewhere, wi 


jxed charges of breaches of promise of marriage upon clergy- 
and other persons in order to extort money. He (Mr. 
Wild) aes that Mr. Adams had been the victim of a 
and that the Court would not assist the 

fa in obtaining her release from custody. 

The bankrapt, who gave her evidence in a somewhat con- 
fident tone, said,—It is quite true that the verdict was not 
exactly for me, but my solicitor applied to Messrs, Wild and 
Barber for leave to examine Mr. Adams and myself as wit- 
nesses upon the trial, in order that the truth might be estab- 
lished; but they refused to give permission, otherwise the 
verdict would, in my opinion, have been very different. 

The COMMISSIONER. —The verdict was against you? 

The Bankrupt.—Yes; buat if Mr. Adams hed not 
bimself in the position he would not have incurred 
pense. From experience he might have known that it heel 
rather dangerous to trifle with the affections of a lady. 

The Commusstoner. —I see that in the declaration the 

are laid at £3000, 

wae! a and the defendant a married man with a 

famil 

Cosmmmmosrmn.—I do not think I can release the bank- 
rupt until she has been four months in prison. It is a monstrous 
case 


The —Very well ; I was informed yesterday that 
you would prejudge the case. 

The Commissionsr.—I do not know Row 

judge, or jury. She. til has 
saffered four months’ im 

asmile),—I hope she will not sue me, (A laugh.) 


Royat or Surcrons or Exctanv. — The 
gentlemen, having undergone the exami- 


cations tte diploma, were admitted Members of the College 
at a meeting of the Court of Examiners on the 19th inst. : 7 


Brixton. 
wid, Barmouth, North Wales. 
Goodsir, Thomas Hevry, Hall. 


Hawkes, Anthony Mann, Gloucester-street, Queen-square. 
Kempthorne, Henry Law, Wedmore, Somerset. 
Kiernauder, William Coleridge, Calcutta, 

Thomas, Manchester. 


“he John's-wood. 
Mence, William Henry Dison, Cam 
Nicholson, Silloth, Cumberland, 
Rogers, Cohen, bur 
aurice 
ew ngton-street. 
White, Charters, Eecleston-place, Belgravia. 

[Im the list published in Tue Lancer of the 9th inst., the 
name of Gro, Finca Jenxixos Worruineron, of Dover, Kent, 
was accidentally omitted as having passed on ‘the 6th inst, } 


Apotuecarizs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medicine, and 
received certificates to practise, on the 14th inst. :— 
Boulton, Abert Edward, Horncastle. 
Clapperton, George, Lower Broughton, Manchester. 
kes, William Astly Sherratt, Yorkshire. 
liott, George Huristone, Chichester, Sussex. 
Hall, Samuel, Belper, Derbyshire. 
George Robert, King’s College. 


The following geutleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— 


Armstrong, Henry Edward, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

University oF —On Wednesday, the 13th 
inst., the follo were conferred :— Doctors of Medi- 
cine: Charles Hi oS Fagge, 's Hospital; John Henry 
Galton, Guy’s Hospital ; Morell London Hospital ; 
Walter Basnett University College; J 
Rutter, University College; Robert Bowie Walcott, St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. — Doctor of Science: Alexander Cram Brown 
(Chemistry), Edinburgh. — Bachelors of Medicine : 

ward Thomas Tibbits, University Col- 
Froderie Marsdin, King’s College Henry Colley March, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Horace Jeaffreson, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; John Bayldon, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh ; William 
Dale, Leeds School of Medicine and Middlesex Hospital ; 
Fredk. Stockwell, St. George’s and Bath United Hospitals. — 
Bachelors of Science: Rayner Winterbotham, University Col- 
lege; William Howse Groser, King’s ; Charles Barnes 
Upton, Manchester New and University ; William 
Lant Carpenter and Gustav Knecht, private study. 


Tae Wesrminster Hosprrat.—On the Ist of June 
the governors will proceed to elect Dr. Gibb an assistant-physi- 
cian, his opponent, Dr, Willis, having retired from the contest. 


Tue Battrmexa Porsontne Cass.—By order of og 
Crown the further prosecution of this case is abandoned. 
Coartenay bas been released from his recognizances. 


Twattium.—The largest ingot yet produced of this new 
metal, discovered by Wm. Crookes, Ea! was exhibited at the 
Royal Institution on Friday the Ist instant. Its weight was 
5963 grains. 

Usrverstry or Sr. Anprews.—A vacancy has oc- 
curred in the Chair of Chemistry and Anatomy in the United 

College, St, Andrews, by the 
ward Day, owing to ill-health. 
the University Court. 

Tue Inpian Meprcat Starr.—Sir Charles Wood has 
officially announced that the state of the Medical Establishment 
connected with the Indian army is under consideration, and 
that it will pineal on on ohh that of Her Majesty's 
British army. 

Tas Frexcu Conscrirtion.—The year’s ipti 
of 100,000 men, which is just over, shows, it is said, a 
increase in France in the number of the sickly and the 
formed, of the class who are below even the small stature of 
the approved conscript. 

Socrzsty For THE Retier or Wipows anp 
or Mepicat Mrx.—This Society held its seventy -fifth annual 
dinner on the 20th instant, Mr. Stone, President, in the chair. 
Nearly eighty gentlemen sat down. The amounted 
to about £300, 
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LEGE Burford, Henry Hummerston, Hamilton-terrace, St. 
Clarke, John Brill, Bucks. 
Newington-place. 
a 
Henderson, Roderick Withon Lower Hailiford, Middlesex. 
ons re- Hyatt, Brownlow — Shepton- Mallet. 
Council Johnson, Robert Maxwell, Kaffraria. 
of Jones, David, Bala, North Wales. 
wary Jones, William, Pwilheli, Carnarvonshire. 
Jones, William, Carmarthen. 
Lond. Mahony, Richmond-road, Dalston. 
t which Mathews, John, South Wales. 
be Miles, George, Gillingham, Dorsetshire. 
Norgate, Louls Augustes, East Dereham, Norfolk. 
| 
een Thomas, Evan, Liverpool. 
is now, Newbury, Berkshire. 
e he is ars, Thomas, Llangeitho, Cardiganshire. re 
Weight, Brampton, Great Yarmouth. 
e whole The following gentlemen were admitted Members on the 
medical 2th inst. :— 
Adamson, Arthar Ernest, Dublin. 
Battersby, Charies Henry, Dublin. 
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Unxiversiry Cottece Hospirtat.— We are glad to 
learn that the governing body of this institution are no lon 
to be solely elected by the Council of the College, and that 
whole arrangements of the hospital are to be put on a new and 
more liberal footing, From henceforth only one-third of the 
committee of management are to be appointed by the Council ; 
the remaining two-thirds are to be elected at the annual meet- 
ings by the general voice of the governors. The hospital is 
£7000 in debt, and to meet this extraordinary efforts are now 
being made. The Queen has been graciously pleased to head 
the Liostion list with £100; and it is expected that at the 
dinner, which is to be held at the Albion Tavern on Tuesday, 
June 2nd, under the presidentship of Lord Brougham, a large 
portion of the debt will be liquidated, it being anticipated that 
the attendance on this occasion will be more than usually 


Erunotoaicat Soctrgty.—At the general 
meeting of this Society held on the 19th inst.,—John Crawfurd, 
Esq., President, in the chair,—the following gentlemen were 
elected office-bearers for the ensuing year :—President : John 
Lubbock, Esq. Vice-Presidents : $ Botfield, Esq., M.P.; 
John Crawfurd, Esq. ; Robert Dunn, Esq.; and Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. Hon. Treasurer: F, Hind Esq. Hon. 
Secretaries: Thos, Wright, Esq.; and F. Galton, Esq. Hon. 
Librarian: L. J. Beale, . Council: Luke Burke, Esq. ; 
Professor Busk ; T. F. D. Croker, 


Joseph Mayer, Esq.; W. Napier, Esq.; C. R. Des Ruffidres, 
Esq.; Wm. i e, .; & R. 
ra » Esq.; Dr. Tuke; Stephen Ward, Esq.; and 8, Wood, 


Hovss or Commons.—The Vaccination (Ireland) Bill 
was read a third time, in the House of Commons, on Monday 
evening, and passed. On Tuesday the Lord Advocate obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to make provision with regard to vaeci- 
nation in Scotlan co asked the right hon. gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Committee of Education 


report on the 

whether there was any objection to it being laid upon the table 
of the House. Mr. Lowe said the report had been received, 
and he hoped it would be on the table very shortly. 


Tue Bone Controversy. — A letter appeared in 
The Times of Thursday from Dr. Faleoner, giving, in brief, 
the result of the conference between English and French savans 
as to the authenticity of the bones and flints recently exhumed 
at Abbeville. The English deputation agreed that the relics 
had been disinterred as ted, and that there was no 
~~ to suspect any bad hith, or any attempt at deception. 

e 


t point as to the antiquity of the remains was left 
so far as the majority of the English commissioners 
were concerned, the members reserving the expression of their 
opinion until further evidence should be adduced. 
Conversazione.—Dr. Corrigan, as President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Dubli ve @ conversazione on 
Saturday, the 16th instant, at his malieies in Merrion-square, 
which was numerously attended. 
Cixcnona 1x Java—The Dutch government, having 
= the culture of opium, has wisely favoured the pro- 
luction of the cinchona, imposing upon the planters such re- 
gulations as are necessary to the preservation of the trees, 
Ivcrzasep Expense or Lunatics.— At the 
last quarterly menting of the Bedford Town Council, the clerk 
reported the ine expense of the Borough pauper lunatics, 
and attributed it to the operation of the new law. He said 
that the matter had been represented to the Home Office. 
Smatt-Pox Dumrries.—At a meeting of the autho- 
rities of Dumfries, held on Thursday, the 7th instant, at which 
the medical gentlemen of the place were present, it was re- 
solved to forward a representation of the state of the town to 
the authorities at the War Office, recommending that the em- 
bodiment of the militia be delayed until the town is in a more 
healthy condition quoad small-pox. 
Brarx or an Ipror.—At a meeting of 
logical Society, May 12th, John Marshall, 
Fullerian Professor of i the 


Ph at oyal tution, 
tread a paper on the brain of an idiot , aged twelve. The 
brain weighed eight cunces and a half, one ounce and a 
half lighter than that so well known as Gore's case of an 
idiotic le aged forty. 


Tae Socirery.—aA brilliant soirée was 


iven at the rooms of the Society on Wednesday evening, 

was a ttend of bers of the Society and ¢ 
guests of the medical i There was a very great dis. Bbsped the 
play of highly interesting objects. might b 


Smatt-Pox 1x Marytesons.—The vestry of Maryle. 
bone, in addition to the arrangements already made to provide fi 
for the cases at present existing, are devising methods to meet 
the emergency, if the disease should spread with increased 
violence, 

Dr. Rerp anp tHe Amenican Mititany Hosprtats.— 
The United States government, which had engaged Dr. Reid 
to superintend the ventilation and other ~ wy | arrangements 
of the military hospitals now being erected, is deprived of the 
services of that gentleman, who died suddenly at Washington, 
on the Sth of April. 

Tue Hospirat ror Disgases Lyroxs— 
The surgeoncy to this jital is again offered competition. 
The office is held for the successful exter 
ing upon his duties in January, 1870. [n the meanwhile, he is 
given a certain number of beds, with the title of assistant-sur- 
geon. The chief officer’s salary is £48 a year, his assistant’s £32, 

Tus Action or Expsrcroration.—In a 
subject, read at a recent <2 | of the G Ww 
Chirurgical Society by Dr, W. T. Gairdner, 
theory that the bronchial tubes acted in a manner similar to 
that of the bowels, and ejected their contents by a peristaltic 
motion, which could as certainly be increased by appropriate 
medicines as could that of the bowels, . 

Certiricats or 4 Paactitioyss.— 
An ing 


me- 
P 

The certificate had been given by Mr. Rowbotham, Mr. 
of Brompton, who had attended her, having declined to give 
one. The cause of death appeared to be natural. 
told Mr. Rowbotham that if the child been 
the faith of the certificate given — he being a non 
tered practitioner, it might have necessary for the 
to be exhumed. 

Tas Vewtiation or Unvercrounp Rattwars.— 
The Builder remarks that the sulphurous fumes at some of 
the stations of the re my Railway are both unpleasant 


and unwholesome, the condition of the atmosphere 
cannot be good for gers, particularly those who are in 
delicate health. On the numerous men who are employed 


for many hours in the bad air is highly 
injurious, and some of them say “ more than a man can 
Some improvement has been made, but more 
methods are required for the ventilation of the tunnels, and 
also for most of the stations. 

Heatra or Scortanp.—The return for the 
eight principal towns of Scotland shows that small-pox bas 
now almost died out of Edinburgh, but has given some signs of 
That formidable disease, 


the Registrar-General. The deaths from small-pox in the 
eight towns, in April, were only twenty. Of the 2173 persons 
who died in the month, half were under five years of age. 
Birtas anp DsgaTHs DURING THE Last QuABTER.— 
The births in England during the last quarter, ending March 
31st, amount to 186,653. In the same period in 1861, they were 
about 173,000; in 1862 they were 182,000. The annual birth- 
rate of the quarter (births to population) was 3:698 per cent., 
being higher than the average, which is 3594. [t was higher 
than it had been during any quarter during the last ten years, 
except the spring quarter of 1834 and the winter quarter of 
1860. The deaths in England, during the same period, were 
128,534, against 122,192 in the same period of last year. The 
rate of mortality was 2°546 per cent., the average being 2°495- 


Obituary. 
JOHN CHALLICE, M.D., F.R.C.P. Eom. 


THERE are but few among those familiar with the polemics 
of the profession, or who de not devote themselves: to the 
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i Pe Wa 
evening, 


ety and 0 


ore strictly abstract elements of Medicine, who will not feel 
pest regret for the late able and energetic Officer of 


horiti 
ee He was born and 
ied at Horsham, in Sussex. He died at his house, in 

from apoplexy, in his forty-niuth 


John Challice received his medical education at King’s Ool- 


is were even then 


ayo, who entertained the warmest friend- 
ip for Challico—a fri ip which continued unabated till 
{r, Mayo’s death, There can be little doubt that had Challice 
» after-life devoted himself exclusively to the science of 
nedicine, he would have earned an illustrious name. Bat 


this work was altogether uncongenial to him, nor, in- 
lical and MMicei, was he fitted for the drudgery and routine of strictly 
need the (professional life, Dr, Challice was a man of si daring 
jimilar to restless These qualities, which so often 
eristaltic Jape! men of ordinary powers to extravagance and calamity, 
propriate [rere in him wedded to such great ability, so clear a judgment, 


much benevolence and unselfishness, as must, but for his 
iden death, have achieved for him a career exceptionally 
brilliant and useful, There are but few men whose 1- 


by those are i it of the regard in w 
held by the sad of the onppert he 
ied upon ing to a candidate for their suffrages. Sir William 
Dn -regis- publicly avowed obligations to him on more 


Pellatt was altogether owing to Challice’s opposition. 
rom having been but a i Dr. i 
pired himself to the re 


two years 
tation of the Borough. Att 


some Of Biesth of Sir Charles Napier he received numerous requisitions 
pleasant Be yx the principal inhabitants of Southwark to allow himeelf 
osphere Hs.) put in nomination, an undertaking being given him to 
ployed Mr. Layard and Mr. Scovell, he would, most probably, have 
s highly u returned, had he not at the time been smitten by ysis, 
— Th failing to secure the chief object of his ambition—a 
rh ee in Parliament, Dr. Challice held a ition scarcely less 
iis, 20d Beavisble to men of hisstamp. He enj an unlimited popu- 
larity, and was held, and most justly, to be one of the public 
for the [ibenefactors of his time, To his labours in the field of social 
ox has Mbygiene, while Chairman of the Board of Guardians, he owed 
signs of bis appointment as Officer of Health, one of the first of those 
disease, Made under the Metropolis Local Management Act. At the 
caused Helection for the city appointment, on the promotion of Mr, 
- BSimon to the post under the Privy Council, he stood within a 
ndon of few votes only of the successful candidate. He unquesti y 
in the Bmve the Borough cheaper gas and pure water, aad his fore- 
persons # wost position among sanitary reformers was, long before his 
ge. by more thaa one minister of state; 
TER.— °° was there any public measure or enterprise favouring the 
March ff Uterests of Southwark carried out, during the last ten years, 
y were wherein his counsel was not in request, or which was not 
| birth- y his advocacy. 
- cent., ice has been but too often charged with stepping 
higher of his fession to follow the dictates of a 
years, But lice was an exceptional man, to be 
rter of [§J°dged by no ordinary rules. Indeed, it cannot but be con- 
|, were fg “Sed that that ambition was fully warranted by the highest 
” The @pvilities, nor can the least of his admirers bat admit that when- 
2-498. ver the interests of his profession would be subserved, he 
could be singularly generous and unselfish. In the recent 
severe contest for the Coronership of Middlesex, he gave a 
ooble example of self-denial, for which he earned, and received, 
through us, the acknowledgments of the profession, It de- 
serves to be mentioned that for several years he had, at con- 
siierable trouble and personal expense, organized a holiday at 
Whitsuntide for the artizans of Bermondsey, to the number of 
lemics 8s, un! ic in leather trade put a to them, 
to the sod were ‘not: the least of the means bytwhich Chalice be. 


AME TIGHTLY BOUND a 


oge, where he obtained many marks of distinction, One of 


came, and deserv: became, what he was—the most popular 


RICHARD QUILLER COUCH, ESQ., M.B.C.S. 


naturalist, now publishing 
British Isles.” Mr. 


writing the first and second parts. After passing his pupilage, 
he entered at Guy’s, where he was alike esteemed by ts 
and essors for the breadth and accuracy of his knowledge, 


the for the prize easay for Ophthalmic Surgery, to which 

branch of his profession he continued particularly 
joying 


antiquities, mining, 


deep expressions 
sion, Dr. Hatch Power was well known to the Engli 
fession by his labours in t to the Surgical Anatomy of 
the Arteries, as well as by his various contributions to the 
sciences of Anatomy and Surgery in the pages of the current 
periodical literature. He held the appointments of Surgeon of 
the City of Dublin Hospital and Professor of Surgery in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. He had filled i t 
essional positions in a manner which commanded the con- 
idence and esteem of his pupils and colleagues. Dr. Power 
graduated as M.D. in 1838, and became Fellow of the College 
of Surgeons of [reland in 1844. He was cut off in the course 
of an active career, at the age of fifty-six, in fall possession of 
his faculties, leaving an honourable name. 


for Bermondsey. In Southwark, which more . 
Great ca the fruits of exertione end this talente, tis fecling, | 
t be expected, together general ; his " : - 
Maryle. reached last Sunday evening, having been attended 
— than Couch, of celebrated ichthyologist and 
was born in March. 1517, educated 
, at Plymouth, and subsequently articled to his father, whose 
PITALS,— tastes he inherited; and, instead of being pupil avd teacher, is 
Dr. Reid they soon became fellow-students, investigating the natural . 
shington distanced searches into the metamorphoses of the crustacea were 
Breatment and skill in diagnos remarkable, ciated mg rhe 
od bis great ability and sound sense secured for him the spe- by generally, but more especially by Mr. 
UYors— otice and regard of his teachers. Among them at that Beil, who was thes engaged in writing what is now the stand- 
apetition, ik iam a —— ard work on that subject; availing himself of the result of 
ste enter. Me. Couch’s investigations, quoting him for many facts then 
hile, he is | new to science, and in the preface of his work bearing gratify- 
stant-sur. | ing testimony to the originality and value of his discoveries. 
nt’s £39. | The geology of the Eastern part of Corowall was explored 
with equal thoroughness by Mr. Couch, so that he became an 
| authority on the fossils of the entire neighbourhood. Tweaty 
years ago he wrote the third part of ‘‘ The Cornish Fauna, 
wtblished by the Royal Institution of Cornwall. his father 
_— ies promised to be so productive of benefit to the profession, | 
gistered hes — ophthalmic surgeon. In 1544 he settled at repzance, wuere he 
™ e possess a greater political influence than could readily gained a large and respectable practice. He was at once made 
one of the Secretaries and Curators of the Natural History 
eat bothers Society, for which he wrote a variety of 
} eee itish Fishes, Crustacea, aud kindred subjects. He 
a member of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
| then curator, and subsequently secretary and curator, contri- 
| Duting to transactions papers, and annually 
rays.— writing an in examini 
| enjoyed as a man of science, and a naturalist especially, we 
+ — that when the late Prince Consort printed, for pri 
| vate circulation, ‘‘ The Natural History of the Deo Side,” 
| three copies only found their way into Cornwall, two of which 
| were sent to the Couch family; one to Mr. Couch, of Polperro, 
| another to Mr. R. Q. Couch, and the third to the Royal In- 
| stitution. Mr. Couch was a member of the town council 
| and alderman of the borough, and would soon have been mayor. 
As president of the Penzance Institute he delivered numerous 
| able and interesting lectures on scientific and general subjects, 
| and was an authority on everything relating to the county—its 
fisherics, and natural history. His publi. 
| cations on the diseases and mortality of miners were elaborate q 
| and striking, the result of many years’ careful study; and, | 
| probably, did much towards creating the present Commission | 
| ahem - before whom he gave valuable evidence. His mul- 
| tifarious knowledge on science, literature, and the arts, was 
such as seldom falls to the lot of one man, and he was as 
| generous in imparting as he was able in acquiring it. His 
| writings were highly ae in the United Kingdom and 
continent of Europe. sorrow is 
| his loss.—(From a correspondent. ) i: 
JOHN HATCH POWER, M.D., F.R.C.S.L . 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS.—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. [May 23, 1083, Tus La 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
—~ 's University, Glasgow—The Chair of Medical Jurisprudence 


Hendon U Union, Stanmore District—Medical Officer. 
Southwell Union—Medical Officer for the Workhouse, vice Mr. Warwick, 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
MLD. ‘has boon slested President for the Deven 


olent Medical Society 
Asem, MB, hes Medical Officer for the Castleblayney Dis- 
District of the Castleb!ayney Union, Co. Monaghan, N. 


D. Dy ted Assistant House-Surgeon to 
cE A., M.D., has been t 
the South Staffordshire General H. ital, Wolverhampton. 
T. Buanrs, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been appointed Junior Resident Surgeon to the 
Birmingham General Dis ry, vice J, T. Smith, M.R.C.S.E., 
Srpwsy Cuarenr, M.R.C.S.E., been appointed Surgeon to the 
and Fund, Fore-street, Cripplegate, vice L. 
Ww. Paretre M. M.B.C.S. been elected to the St. 
George’s and St. James’ in place of Mr. Wm. resi 
RW. Cor, F.R.C8.E, whose pe of service had expired, has been 
Surgeon to the Bristol Genera] Hospital. 
bas been appointed ted Profeasor of the Practice of Medicine 
y, in the room of Andrew Anderson, 


has been one of the Attending 
Pimlico 


G. MRCS. 


Officers of the Ro’ wee Soe Ince, M.D., resi; 
N. E. M.B.C.S.E., has been Medical Officer for 
Me, 4 of ths West Union, 


J. H, Faexman, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer of Health for the 
h of St. G in-the-East, vice R. Wilson, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 
M.R.C.8S.E., has been elected House-Surgeon to the Mor- 
Dispensary, vice T. Gibson, 


W. Jox, M.R.C.8,E., has been capeintes eal Officer and Publie Vacci- 
nator for the Igburgh District of the Suet Union, Norfolk, vice R. 
B. Marriott, M.R.C.8.E., r 

C.G. Kup, M.R.C.8.E., has been appointed Dentist to the Infirmary. 


a Leicester 
W, Lanepon, M.B.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Officer for District 
w. BC L.K.C.8.Ed., has been elected M the Orton Dis- 


of the ast Ward Union, Appleby, Westmoreland, vice J. Dinwiddie, 


a has Medical Officer for the Fleetwood 
District od the” Fylde Union, Lancashire, vice E. Macmanos Daniel, 


Dr. a —_ has been elected Physician to the Swansea Infirmary, 
F.RCAL, has been appointed Medical Attendant to the Con- 
stabulary at Drogheda, vice T. T. Fogarty, M.D., 
J.P. Punvis MECSE. has been appoin ‘Surgeon to the West Herts In- 
Hemel Hempstead, vice E. appointed Me- 
dical Officer and Public Vaccinator for District No. 1 and the Workhouse 


W. R. M.B.C.S.E. House-Surgeon to the Bir- 
mingham and Midland | "Pree for Children, vice T. Burnie, 
elected House- the General Dispensary. 
MRCSE Medical Officer for the letown 
J, 8, Tux Officer for the 


s, L.F.P. & 8. Glas., Medical 
eek St, Disteiat of dhe Stretton nion, Cornwail, vice Mr. James 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


RB. F. Axprews, L.F.P. & Glas., Staff Surgeon 
NNESLEY, Assist. ce, 
been appointed stra of Deeds in that District d the absence 
leave of Mr. W. R. 


and Police of Sactets from Assist. 

on medical certificate. 

geon Bengal Service, has been directed to assume me- 

other 


AH MECSE, Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, has been 


to act as Zillah Su of Tellicherry, daring the absence of Assist.- 


A. F. Caurcuttt, Staff Assist.-Surg., has been appointed to do duty with the 
Secunderabad. 


18th Royal Irish at 
H. Cuarx, M.D., Assist.-Surg, Bengal Service, has been directed to 
medical charge of the 5th Royal Horse and Artillery Division, 


consequent on the d are of Surg.-Major G. Harper, on leave. 
C. 8. Cross, M.R.C.S.E., Statf Assist.-Surg., has been appointed Assist.-Surg. 
to the 5th Foot, vice Whitty, promoted on the Staff. 
m, L.R.C.P.&d., Assist.-Surg. 104th Foot, has been directed to afford 
medical aid to the Sia at Barely, in adaition to hs other duties, 


during the absence of Assist. 


B. L.B.C.S.Ed., Surg. B.N. 
rident.” completed ret 


. Sth, 186: 
J. M. Cummmvenax, M.D Bengal tendent of 
the Central Prison appointed to as Superin- 
tendent of the Press and Curator of Government Books, in 
the place of Dr. Walker. 


Royal Warrant Jan. 13 


w. 


N. Jackson. 
J. F. Gray, F.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Assist.-Surg. to the Northamptoo- 


mie M.D., Surgeon R.N. Nov. 12th, 1852, has been appointed to 


T. tee Rede upon 


Williamson, M.D 


On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 


On 
On 


On 


On 


On 


On 


On 


W.A A. Du Fanace, Assist, Bengal Service, has been dread 


duty with the 16th 


shire and Rutland | eos 


Births, Marriages, and Death. 


BIRTHS. 
the wife of Dr. J. Houston, officiating Durbar 


Gown 
ofa 


the inst., at Lammas-street, Carmarthen, the wife of J. L. Williams, 
M_R.CS.E., of a daughter. 
the 11th inst., at , Queen's-row, Grove-lane, Camberwell, the wife of J. M. 


Lindsay, M. 
the 12th inst, Daley yrshire, the wife of A. Blair, L.RCS.Ed, of s 


M.RCS.E., of a 


the ins at Longnght Old Parsonage, Manchester, the wie of W. 
Matthews, M.R.C.S.E , of a daughter. 

the wife of Arthur Whitefield, MRCSE, saTURI 
son. 


M.D., Depa ty Ins; -General of Hospitals and Fleets, of « daughter. 
the 17th iat Northum d, the wife of J. Hamilton 


the 19th inst, the wile of W, J. Corin, Surgeot, of Liskeard, ofa soa. 


MARRIAGES, 


the 13th i at St. Bartholomews, sem ema cc. 
of New Nenad -place, Mary Ann, 
P. Bowker, Esq., of Larkhills, Winchester. 


h, Northamptonsbire, to Ann, of the 
. W. Layng, Vicar of Great Harrowden. 


= seh inst, at Westbury-on-Trym, J. B. M. nage. < of Dab 
Somersetshire, to Anna Gordon, widow of the late Rev. B. Riley, 


of Hath, aad only dnnghter of the A. Themen, 20, | 
the c 

DEATHS. 

West Indies, Arthur J. Frame, M.D, Dr. 


Morpeth, N 
the 5th of April, ‘suddenly, at Wash Dr. Reid, Medical Inspector to 
tary Commission there, well Known in thi 


of Bristol, aged 2 and 5 
the 10th inst., at Srick, ‘Northam here he had bie 
profession fir half a Walker, sen., 


F. 
J.B fras Service, has been 
M. FuRWELL, Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, Zillah of Tellicherry 
has been appointed to act as Residency Surgeon of Travancore, 
the absence of Dr. Ross on duty, or until farther orders. } o 
W. F. Goss, M.D., in medical charge of Nya Doomba, in the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs, has been appointed to the medical charge of Sumbulpore, vice 
J. R.N., has been appointed to the “ Columbine.” 
H. Hursa, M.D., Surgeon 5th Lancers, has been appointed Staff Surgeon, viee 
Andrews. who has exchanged 
; | J. Saray, Acting Assist.-Surg. R.N., has been appointed to the “ Alert.” 
; | Dr. A. Watson, Surgeon R.N., has been appointed Staff-Surgeon of the Anglo 
| 64th Foot. | WEDNES! 
| 
On 
Ona 
On 
Mr. We 
a lett 
Uke, resigned, there 
a6 
and a 
TCH me- 
tt 
F, 
appointed 
pub 
‘arg. Furnei! on other duty, or until further orders. On the 10th inst.. Robert Valentine, eldest son of Robert W. Ellis, M.B.CS.E., 
T. Browns, Acting Assistant-Surgeon R.N., has been appointed to the 
“ Columbine.” || 
On 
On the 11th inst., at A. B. coed 47. 
On the 12th inst., at place, Edinbu . Keith, M. 
On the 12th at Pardovan, Wes’ Gray, BA, of 
Kinross. 
BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 
Dr. Leared on Imperfect Digestion. 
Dr. Puller on Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels. 
Report of the North and East of 
Messrs. Grainger and Co.'s Observations on Wines. 
Report of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. 
Weekly Return of Births and Deaths in London. 
Quarterly Retarn of Births, Deaths, and Marriages for Scotland. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Piedical Diary of the Week. 
De- 
PM. 
Sr. Mazx’s Hosrrrat vou Frervta awp 
P.M. 
(Guy's Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
2PM. 
Rorau Instirorion.—3 vm. Prof. Tyndall, “On 
Socrery oF PM. 
Prof. a “On Human Remains from 


Rorat Mzpicat awp Cureveercat Socrerr oF 


Max ...... 


L 

Mazy’s Hosrrtat. PM. 

WEDNESDAY, Max 27 
P.M. 


Great Hosrrtat, Kiwe’s Caoss.— 
Operations, 2 r.«. 

Lowpow Suxercat Homn.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

Wast Lonpow 2 

Royat H — 


h 
P.M. 
FRIDAY, May 29......... — 8 Prof. Max Miller, 
“On the Vedas.” 


SATURDAY, May 30 ... 


Sherborne, Dorset.—The inquiry which has taken place in this town into 
the conduct of Mr. 8. White, the highly respectable and intelligent sur- 
geon of the union, shall receive an extended notice in the pages of Tux 
Laycrr when the decision of the Poor-law Board upon the evidence ad- 
duced shall have been made public. A careful perusal of that evidence has 
impressed us with the conviction that the inquiry in the form which it 
assumed was not necessary. It is always matter of regret to find any por- 
tion of the clergy of a district in opposition to the medical attendant upon 
the poor. The clergy, above all other persons, have the fullest opporta- 
nities of knowing the anxieties, difficulties, and obstructions which a union 
surgeon has to contend against in the faithful discharge of his duties to the 
ratepayers and to the poor, and they are the last whom we expect to appear 
as accusers, except upon clear and unequivocal grounds. That they should 
lend their influence to the disparagement of a parochial medical officer 
upon unsatisfactory evidence is deeply to be deplored. Mr. White has prac- 
tised his profession for forty years, to the great advantage of those who 
have been placed under his care. He is known to be a gentleman of 
humanity and skill, and no persons in the town of Sherborne are more 
willing, as was proved in the late inquiry, to bear testimony to this fact 
than the pauper population of the place. We can only at present reiterate 
our regret that Mr. White has been subjected to what we cannot help re- 
garding as an injustice. We cannot believe that the reverend gentlemen 
who appeared as his pr tors were actuated by any but the most honour- 
able motives; but we do think that in instituting proceedings against a 
brother man, whose ch hitherto has been without a stain or 
a reproach, they have committed a grave error of judgment. For the well- 
being of the poor there is nothing more essential than a cordial under- 
standing between the clergy and the medical profession. They both see 
the indigent ander the most trying circumstances—in the hours of sickness 
and of sorrow, when the physician of the body and the physician of the 


regret to every humane and intelligent member of society. Without anti- 
cipating the decision of the Poor-law Board, we may be permitted to say 
that so far as the inquiry went,—and it was a most searching and extended 
one,—Mr. White came out of the ordeal in a manner equally satisfactory 
to his friends and honourable to the profession of which he is a most 
estimable and worthy member. 

M.D. (Lincolnshire) is thanked. The “ precious document” is really beneath 
contempt. 

(Manchester) chall recsive private note if he will cond us bis 


Tax 
Teo the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
—In impression of May 9th, Dr. Gibb d an in- 
laryngeal écraseur, 


Co Correspondents, 


Mr. Wa. Bird.—However desirable in some cases it may be that the writer of 
a letter in a public journal should attach his name to his communication, 
there are others in which such a proceeding would bring injury and even ruin 
on the writer. No letter is published in Tax Lawcer without the name 
and address of the author being communicated to us. We commend to Mr. 
Bird the reply of “Junius” to Sir Wm. Draper ctin 


— 


readers of your if they 
for me on the subject of Ler Tartar 
seems to be a great want of ar information on a defect so com- 
mon, especially among the literary upper classes. For instance, some 
i ve assured me that “myopia” is a result of literary labours ; 


its were as 
have worn an eye-¢' 
by some that myopia is incurable ; by others that it 
y 


importance to know if the use of is 
rather weaker 


uestions I should broach on this 


I have 
now subscribe 
A Mrorte Cartas, 


i 


f 


it, he names a “ ," and to his description of 
it he ds the following remarks as to other instruments used for the re- 
moval lypi from the larynx :—“ I was not unmindful of the instruments 
used on the Continent for the removal of polypi from the larynx; but how 
they could be introduced, with their enormous curve like a lithotomy sound, 
was tome anenigma. M , hone Pp d the simplicity of my own.” 

By referring to the number of Tux Lawcer for November 9th, 1861, he and 
others of your readers will see that I described an operation in which a 
tumour was removed from the larynx by 3 écraseur, simpler than 
Dr. Gibb’s, and equally effectual. As this was made for me by Messrs. Weiss 
and Son in August, 1861, the readiness with which in 1862 they comprehended 
the nature of what Dr. Gibb so much desired may be partly accounted for by 


their ence. 
previous oe, 
Peterborough, May, 1863. Tuomas Jamus Watxne, M.D. 


One Puzzled. —Curari, wourari, ourali, urali, and wourali poison are different 
names for the same thing. Our correspondent cannot do better than refer 
for a concise account of it to Mr. Hunter's Report on the Colonial Medi- 
cinal Contributions to the International Exhibition. 

E., Ignoramus—1. It is probable, if he could get to the seat of war, his ser- 
vices would be accepted.—2 and 3. It is not known.—& Refer to our adver- 


Srr,—I wish to call the attention of “the powers that be” to a regulation 


which is, in vir, most unfair. 
wa was “plucked” in Medicine, &c., and within three months 
ination in Anat &c., to another body, and 
within three months. I 
up; but the fact was 
an 


Now, Sir, a man’s 
any previous ——- whatever; and it is manifestly unfair to 


haps, as @ reward for my honesty, I 


t, 
the 


Hote, May, 1550. 


1863, tux Lancer,) 2 
to | _ 
to | 
been 
Tellicherry, 
i 
hal Pergun. 
ore, vice Dr. 
orthampton- 
Colam bine.” 
‘Urgeon, viee 
Ppointed to 
ral Cornwall 
od. Lowpon. — 8} p.x. Mr. John Wood, “On De- | 
Alcr.~ formity of trom Taliacotian | 
Anglo Operation.” —Mr. Spencer Wells : “ Ovariotomy 
borne, EN, twice performed on the same Patient.” — Dr. ; 
Robert Lee, “On Induction of Premature 
ointed 
argeon, vier f 
J 
Cuwraat Lowpow Ormrsaturco Hosrrrma., — 
Operations, 1 
Lowpow Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 
Rovat Pars Hosrrtat.—Uperations, 1} 
Y, Oa soul are capable of affording so much relief and consolation. When a case 
ing Durbar occurs in which this harmony is disturbed, it cannot but be a source of 
Williams P.M. 
y Rovat Iwstrrvtiox. — 3 Professor Ansted, 
fe of J.M. “On Geology.” 
of s 
mes Lucas, 
of W.C. . Hosrrrat.—Operations, | 
LRCSE, 
daughter Cuantne-cross Hosrrtat.—Operations, 2 P.«. 
Kinneer, Rovat Insrrrerion. — 3 Prof. William 
aghter. Thomson, “On Electric Telegraphy.” 
Hamilton 
of 
the bie 
B.O., (North.)—The iodide of ammonium is formed by the action of iodine on ya 
the carbonate of ammonia, Thus obtained, its colour is red; but if zine be 
employed in effecting the decomposition. the colour will be white. It may 
be given in the same doses as the iodide of potassium. 
spensary, Dr. Myrtle, (Harrogate.)—-The case will appear next week 
Delta.—Virchow is a politician, and a member of the Prussian Chamber of 
peetor to Deputies. Nélaton declined the proffered analogous appointment in|  tiging columns. 
nd other France. M Vigilia.—We do not know any work on Domestic Medicine that we can safely 
pene recommend. Such works are seldom to be consulted with advantage. 
RCSE, To the Raitor of Tux Lawcst. 
tised his Tax Errscrs or “ Puvexsp.” 
Surgeon, To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 
he Royal 
others again have affirmed that the defect is a mechanical one; that no | 
2 amount of reading would produce or alter it That in all probability the 
ancien 
5. Ed., of would 
enta | formed by an Examiner privately, that, although my answers had been above 
that ir the average, I had a narrow escape on account of my former mishap 
a common saying that “short-sight is the strongest sight, 
e with age.” Now, I know many short-sighted persons who | u 
ghted, and I could mention three or four eminent friends of : 
r, whose sight has either not improved or grown steadily has not done at all better. In fact, the Examiners who pluck a man who has 
done as well as those they have passed commit themselves to a falsehood, as 
va they publicly brand him as having done worse. Again, it is only the con- 
sylum. scientious students, the minority always, who suffer from this rule. I was 
looked upon as a fool for telling them, and I had a hard struggle to do what 
was ri hen per might 
and = done at 
better yours, 
Morley's “Sat. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr. G. W. Locke, (New Brompton.)—It is to be regretted that the very ob- 
jectionable paragraph was published. Such puffs do great injary to the 
profession. Mr. Locke may well say, “Save me from my friends.” 

Studens.—Rubidium is a very rare metal. It is stated to exist in ordinary 
beet-root in the form of a chloride. 

An Old Guy's Man, (Herefordshire.)\—Meteorism is another term for tym- 
panitis, and is used, like the latter, to denote the accumulation of air in the 
belly, whether in the peritoneum or intestines. 

(Halifax.) — We cannot recommend either of the persons 


named. 

A Kentish Correspondent.—It is not usual for a physician to an hospital to 
place his private surgical patients in the hands of the house-surgeon to the 
institution to which he is attached. Such a procedure would be open to 
grave objection. 

Dr. Slammer.—Biotina or Biotine is the name given by Monticelli to the 
anorthite found by him among the old lavas of Mount Vesuvius. 

4 Simpie M.D., (Cheltenham.)—The Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, have united to issue a joint diploma. 

Mr. Wm. Collins.—There is not so much danger from the accident as if the 
trunk generally was scalded. From the description of the case, we think 
there is every prospect of a good recovery. 

“ J. Bronchitis, M.D.”—The note sent can appear only as an advertisement. 


Ow rue or Consumption By THE 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srr,—Dr. Cotton’s recent repetition of his former 


They are as 


action. he w have no 

ur or five tab ily, of 

eyrup, he will soon ind, to his very ret di duce such 
lethora as to bring on epistaxis, or hemoptysis, or b from 

a pel with or without sym of congestion towards the 


fort, t 


heed or lungs. ciple is to the hypophosphites for a 
then to leave Tee to give some ysubstance, claiming for this secon 
substance the merit of whatever rovement continue after the sus- 


pension of the es. This rests upon 


assumption that the 
SS ee ites ceases as soon as the is 


Aint 


which is con to experience with to the action of all mineral 

ces assi y the organism. Upon the same Dr. Cotton 
would have the right to cousballe =) who been vaccinated 
begins by taking carbonate of soda 


ly after, and continues it for 
some time, his immunity from small-pox would be owing to carbonate of soda, 
Aad not to vaccination of experiment is to distinguish and isolate 

e most elementary to 
erent conditions upon which the result of the ex- 


as faras possible the 
periment depends, so as to ascertain those which really contribute to the 


=a and those which do not. Dr. Cotton is evidently acquainted with this 
principle ; for not only does he not apply it, but wilfully peeitemnetey 
it in every one of his ents. If his object had reall ly been to 


ascertain the true value of the hypophosphites in 
, logical, and scientific plan would = been to take 
and 


ite conclusion. object 
ot advocate, and tofind a plea the ollensyof the hypoph ites, 
has taken care to produce no well-defined and scientific results. 
def the 


has, 
he had in view, and produced a certificate 
in favour of the hypophosphites ; for, according to his own showing, out of 
12 eases (of which 2 are declared bef beforehand to be thus reducing 

number to 10), the hypophosphites were sft ur s, pro- 
ducing improvement, and much improvement, and moderate improvement ; 
the weight of the patients in every instance, and in one or two to 


a extent. 
‘or the future I would ask Dr. Cotton, before he institutes any further 
experiments in therapeutics, to bear in mind the following qustien :—How 
tal science, obtained under variable or 


many yoee | results in ex 
unknown conditions, are sufficient to overthrow one single positive 


the character and condition of which have been scientificall determined ? 
When he has thought of this question in all its bearings, he will have a better 
right to come forward as a therapeutist ; for such a mode of proceeding in 

as that fold d-by Dr. Cotton appears to me to have no more 
cla to be ascent experimcit than would be the fact uf man t 
of chemis going into a laboratory, and throwing half-a-dozen of the first 
substances with into a crucible, and calling that a chemical ex 
ment. 


The hypophosphites have proved themselves to any — 
server, vit od . I conceive, in ota hands of Dr Cotton himself, to be medi 

of the hig’ wily 

rience po nove by em, and ee I have no doubt, continue to prescribe them, 
to the relief of patients suffering from intractable 

which afflict humani 


Avenue Montaigne, 


e Brom or Consumption by my Syrups 

and Soda that 80 favourable to the use of 

e hypop’ ites, that I am and 

charitable institutions be ‘be induced to adopt Gon banks of 

r treatment of phthisis. 

‘To Gather on pour wil extend the use of these medi- 

eines, I beg to inform all ee are interested in the subject, through 

the medium of your pe I place gratuitously at the di of hos- 

or omer charitable in a supply of t 
phosphite of soda and lime, and 


Mr, W. Kelly.—In the present state of the law, te 


Botantous:—We believe that the experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbc 
tend to show that plants do not assimilate nitrogen. 


VacorraTior. 
To the Béditor of Tax Laxozt. 

Srx,—The subject of small-pox, and the means of providing for its di 
culties, now i ion by the sani’ authorities of the metr. 
pom Dane ve, a8 & public vaccinater, to give my opinion on the questi: 
ago, I fully exp: my views relative to vaccination. pas Gs 
id im tors, having access to the re 

ical visitations in 


ler to enforce 
and, whenever necessary, exact exact the 
would reiterate that suggestion s thousand imes, and I now firmly maint tain 
It is true that with many of the ecum of 


some difficulties themselves; but. with the 
lan would succeed, Im fact there could be h 
eating it. I have one of the largest vaccinations in London, ved from 
a densely populated nei and which I look closely after; but 
though I hunt them up like a bloodhound on the murderer's trail, I am often 


thrown out. An with time for 
all that is needful ; and 


set regular! to work in a 
unvaccinated. 
of authority, it is a 


looking to cases, could 
it, Sir, did an active and intelligent man 
ny dnt ba bat comparatively few, if any, children 
matters are at present, with the stupid 
shameful when we consider the aaah 


never — and girls of all from three 
years old up to eleven or om We on idemic like the present 
(when a. rush in shoals to the stations) to aed e discovery. 


another element in the organization of a os system of vacci- 
nation to be considered, and that is = manner of conducting it. The means 
may to a certain extent be su: 


vaccinators; but if the proper method 
of conducting it be attended with  aiiheultien, the system is incomplete. 
Stations at the public expense should be secured, consisting of two rooms, a 
large and 0 Ges ious to accom- 
modate all the women likely to assemble there with their children, while the 
smaller room be to the vaccinator. The large room 
should be under the superintendence of an adroit person, who shall marsha) 
the inmates properiy—vin, it all the fresh cases on one side, and those 
already vaccinated on th oct. The fresh cases to be entered by him in « 


book on their — the name, age, residence, &c. &c.; while examinations 
of the vaccinated children from time to time would enable him to furnish the 
vaccinator with Low 4 cases for lymph. When one child is done, to = 
by another, and as fast as they are vaccinated sev 
ous away. Those cases which may have — but indifferently, and = 
ible to vaccinate from, to be at once 
be accomplished in an 


erfect manner, instead 
often performed at t. 


Communications, Lerrers, &c., have been received from—Dr. Fuller; Dr. 
Maurehison; Sir Ranald Martin; Dr. Hughes Bennett; Dr. Geo. Harley ; 
Mr. L. B. Brown; Dr. Vintras; Dr. A Smith; Mr. Charles Williams ; Mr. 
Fletcher, Bury ; Mr. Dunne, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Smaliman, Willingham ; 
Mr, Collins, Wincanton, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Wildash, Hythe, (with e- 
closure ;) Dr. Davies, Wrexham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Worthington ; Mr. 


Leggatt, Eastry, (with enclosure ;) Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., Madras, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Bird; Mr. Cranmer, Wrexham ; Mr. Striedinger ; 
Mr. W 


. Purnivall, Hatton ; Mr. T. S. Fletcher; Mr. Walker, Blakesley ; Dr. 
Brown, Wolverhampton ; Dr. Williamson, (with ] ¢;) Mr. Robi 

Midhurst, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Thomas, Liphook ; Mr. Collins, (with en- 
closure ;) Dr. Earlam, Northwich, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Moore ; Dr. Lowe, 
Lynn, (with enclosure ;) Rev. H. Colesworth, St. Neots; Dr. Pentiefather ; 
Mr. Sinahay, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Cann, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Taplin; 
Dr. Padley, Swansea; Dr. Brown, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Brebner, Netley ; 
Mr. Ellis, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Ashwell, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Johnson, 
Stoke, (with enclosure;) Mr. Bothwell, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Whitmore, 
Hounslow ; Mr. R. Montgomery, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Scott, Aldershott ; 
Mr. Manning, East Bergholt ; Mr. Swann, Paris; Mr. Hilditch, Brighton ; 
Dr. Kirkman, Kent County Asylum; Dr. Fleming, Burt; Mr. G. Dawson, 
Crook, (with enclosure;) Messrs. Fletcher and Herbert, Uttoxeter ; Dr. 
Jones; Mr. Blumner; Mr. Blower, (with enclosure ;) Mr. M‘Donald; 
Mr. G. Gibb, Darlington; Mr. R. N. Ellis; Mr. Wright, Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Maffey, Fratton; Mr. Locke; Mr. W. D. Moore, (with enclosure ;) Mr. B. 
Jackson, Trysull, (with enclosure ;) Mr. R. S. Ellis, Willingham, (with en- 
closure ;) Mr. Young, Newhaven, (with enclosure ;) Junius; W. T.; H. B.; 
A Constant Subscriber ; A Glasgow Student; Leeds Dispensary, (with en- 
closure ;) M.D, Edin. ; Sakkos ; A Degraded Naval Medical Officer ; R. G.; 
Medicus ; Bartholomawus ; National Temperance League ;.A. B. C. D., (with 
enclosure ;) Society; Intros; W. J. P.; Allopath, M.D.; 


to the extent of two A 
“[aboratory, Castiglione, Pacis, May, 1565. 


‘Anthropological 
(with enclosure ;) A Looker-on ; A ‘Thirty Years’ Subveriber; 
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| | [May 23, 1863, 
| Z. R.—Common resin is used in Australia in the treatment of gleet a Zz 
puse. 
Messrs, Fletcher and Herbert.—If two or more well-authenticated cases of :) 
person named practising as an apothecary could be adduced, the Society , MC 
Apothecaries would sanction proceedings against him in their name. 
Tatros.—The anomaly is a disgrace to our laws. 
An Interested Reader shall receive the information required if he wil! forwar 
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we 
treat them with the hypophosphites until death or cure had ensued. During 
the same period another series of patients, selected as nearly as possible in 
er course of treatment. ese two es of researches, if scientifically . - ~ 
carried out, would have afforded more data for comparison, and allowed o wy in which It Umapaaenetery 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. G. M.B.CS. 
Wyndham-pilace, Bryanston-square, May, 1963. 
Paris, May, 1963. J. F. 
To the Editor of Tax 
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